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AESTRACT 



To indicate the scope and strengthen the research 
base in all areas of home economics as well as initiate 
inter disciplinary research, 82 members of official task forces and 
workshop sessions formulated these goals: (1) Improve the conditions 

contributing tc man's psychological and sociological development, (2) 
Improve the conditions contributing to man's physiological health and 
development, (3) Improve the physical components of man's near 
environment, (4) Improve consumer competence and family resource use, 
and (5) Improve the quality and availability of community services 
which enrich family life. Included in this publication is a 
discussion of the study, a delineation of the goals with accompanying 
research problem and questicn areas, a discussion of responses of 
administrators and researchers to questions about creating a more 
dynamic research enterprise, and a summary of research development in 
heme economics during the past 60 years. (SB) 
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The Family 

The term “the family” brings to mind an ever-changing series 
of pictures— a kaleidoscope of complex interrelationships, per- 
ceived differently by each observer. 

Of all man’s social institutions, the family is the most enduring 
and sustaining. No other social institution is older or more uni- 
versal. In all times and places the family has been found to meet 
certain societal requisites most effectively. 

Cultures differ in their views of structure and function of the 
family but, in general, regard it as the fundamental unit of the 
social system. Political, economic, religious and other social insti- 
tutions responding to the need for education, law and health care 
are built around it. 

In our society the family provides a setting for socialization, 
economic security, material necessities, transmission of values, 
protection and affection. The family is the source of sustenance 
and support. 

Throughout the history of home economics, education and 
research programs have focused upon man’s well-being, with 
special emphasis on the family. The goals of this document, also, 
are addressed to the family, its needs and concerns. 

In general, the goals, research areas and questions herein 
speak most directly to the nuclear family, comprised of parents 
and children. They also concern the extended family, including 
relatives outside the immediate family. Assigning to the term its 
most broadly conceived definition, “family” may also be inter- 
preted in this document as one person or a group of individuals 
living together in one household and performing many family 
functions. 
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Foreword 

During the planning and conducting of this study, many individuals 
from organizations, institutions, and agencies made evolving the broad 
goals and related research needs possible. Special gratitude is extended to 
all who assisted in the ground work for the study and especially to those 
who carried it through to completion. 

In any discipline, both the research accomplishments and determina- 
tion to move toward larger goals depend on cooperation and support 
from groups inside the profession and those outside which share common 
concerns. 

Worthy of special note is the supportive position taken by represen- 
tatives of agriculture, at state and federal levels, toward research in home 
economics during this study's development as well as in preceding years. 
Home economics national organizations making significant contributions 
are the American Home Economics Association, the National Council of 
Administrators of Home Economics, and the Association of Administrators 
of Home Economics (NASULGC). 

A study of this scope and magnitude necessitates the involvement of 
many experts. An Advisory Group of 33 persons, selected by the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association of Administrators of Home Economics, the 
sponsoring association, worked with the Director, especially in delineating 
broad research goals and future needs. The group involved active re- 
searchers, research administrators, representatives from the American 
Home Economics Association, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
National Council of Administrators of Home Economics, and other per- 
sons from business, industry and government. 

Within the Advisory Group three task forces were appointed: Bio- 
Physical, chaired by Dr. Lura M. Odland; Psycho-Social, chaired by Dr. 
William H. Marshall; and Technological, chaired by Dr. Lois A. Lund. 
All members of the Advisory Group appear on p. 94. 

In conjunction with this study, a national Research Projection Work- 
shop for administrators and research leaders in the field was held in 
Chicago in March 1970. This workshop reviewed the core section of 
the report, Section II, and contributed immeasurably to the content and 
shaping of the final report. The list of workshop participants appears on 
p. 97. 

The Director is indebted to the Steering Committee, Dr. Pearl J. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Margaret M. Hard and Dr. Doretta S. Hoffman, who pro- 
vided much constructive guidance and optimistic support during the 
study. Dr. Aldrich, the in-residence member, gave generously of her time 
and talent to further the study's progress. 
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Special acknowledgment is extended to the following persons for their 
substantive and constructive review of the manuscript: Drs. Pearl J. 
Aldrich, Margaret M. Hard, Frances M. Hettler, Doretta S. Hoffman, Lois 
A. Lund, William H. Marshall, Mary Beth Minden and Lura M. Odland. 

For those outside the field of home economics, this report, especially 
Sections II and IV, may clarify the contribution of past research in home 
economics and its future potential. It is hoped the goals and research 
problem areas in Section II will replace stereotyped impressions held by 
some funding agencies and increase research concerning quality of living 
and family development in our society. For legislators, government 
agencies, and funding organizations, the report contains present ana 
future research needs warranting special support. 

Within the field of home economics, this report has special implications 
for administrators and faculty in research, resident teaching, and exten- 
sion. In Section II the document addresses itself particularly to re- 
searchers, who will be responsible for achieving the objectives outlined. 
However, much of the report speaks directly to resident teaching, exten- 
sion and other continuing education endeavors. For home economics 
administrators, the report provides aid for resource allocation decisions 
concerning research. 

A resume of the recent history of the group which provided leadership 
for delineating the goals and guidelines of this report is appropriate. With 
the 1966-67 reorganization of the National Association of State Universi- 
ties and Land Grant Colleges, the Division of Home Economics was 
replaced by the Home Economics Commission, which contiuues to repre- 
sent home economics to the present pareut organization. The former 
Divisiou, comprised of home economics administrators of resident instruc- 
tion extension, and research in the member institutions, reorganized to 
fom a corporation. This group, granted a charter by the State of Georgia 
on July 1, 1967, became officially the Association of Administrators of 
Home Economics in State Universities and Land Grant Colleges, Incor- 
porated. This Association spear-headed the activities resulting in this 
study and the document preseuted here. 

Over a long span of time, many groups have discussed the impelling 
need for new approaches to more viable research programs. The Associa- 
tion of Administrators of Home Economics has provided the impetus and 
opportunity to bring this need to fruition. 

October 1970 

Jean Davis Schlater 
Director 




Summary 

The primary purpose of this study was to establish major goals which 
would indicate the scope and strengthen the research base in home 
economics. The five mission-oriented goals delineating research contribu- 
tions as established by task force groups are: 

I. Improve the conditions contributing to man’s psychological and 
social development. 

II. Improve the conditions contributing to man's physiological health 
and development. 

III. Improve the physical components of man's near environment. 

IV. Improve consumer competence and family resource use. 

V. Improve the quality and availability of community services which 
enrich family life. 

These goals, with research problem and question areas, comprise Sec- 
tion II of this report. The goals reflect the continuing commitment of 
home economics to the family and to the interaction between man and 
his near environment. 

The goals invite multidisciplinary research as many of the complex 
problems they represent will not be solved by research efforts of indi- 
vidual disciplines or specializations. Although the team approach is 
implied in many of the problem areas outlined, others require the con- 
tribution of individual researchers to enlarge the field of knowledge in 
another way. While the broad goals are stated in terms of mission, the 
research will require both basic and applied approaches. 

Achieving these goals depends on implementation. A discussion of 
responses of administrators and researchers to questions about creating 
a more dynamic research enterprise constitutes Section III. In the final 
analysis, achieving the goals outlined rests principally at the local institu- 
tional level. By examining its own resources and establishing priorities in 
keeping with the local situation, each institution can contribute to the 
overall achievement 

Section IV summarizes research development in home economics dur- 
ing the past 60 years in the areas of nutrition, foods, textiles, clothing, 
housing, equipment and furnishings, child development, home manage- 
ment, family economics, institution management, family relations, related 
art, and education. 

A summary of present research input in home economics, in terms of 
scientist-man-years, is also included in Section IV, together with the status 
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and distribution of major funding. Priorities for future input involve 
available and anticipated resources, both human and material, and 
urgency of particular family problems in our society. Periodic reassess- 
ment of progress and direction is implicit in the goals and guidelines 
set forth. 

Eighty-two members of official task forces and workshop sessions 
participated in the study. This group included representatives from 39 
colleges and universities, business and industry, social services and wel- 
fare, consumer institutes, CSRS and ARS divisions of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
regional Agricultural Experiment Station Directors, ESCOP, ECOP, the 
American Home Economics Association, the Home Economics Commis- 
sion of NASULGC, and the National Council of Administrators of Home 
Economics. In addition, other college home economics administrators 
and researchers also contributed. 

Sponsors of the project, the Association of Administrators of Home 
Economics, believe that clearer research goals in the field will serve two 
major purposes: (1) give direction and emphasis for home economics 
research in the decades ahead, and (2) clarify the contribution home 
economics proposes to make through its research to improving man s 
future quality of living. 



Section I— Introduction 

In the past decade, home economics administrators and faculties have 
repeatedly sought answers to the question: “How can we make research 
in home economics more relevant to the present and future needs of 
people?” This document, especially Sections II and III, provides a partial 
answer. 

Organizations, agencies, and individuals outside the field have asked 
other questions: “What is home economics about?” “What does it do?” 
This report responds to these questions, describing past accomplishments 
and projecting the field’s future contribution to the total scientific effort. 

Benchmarks of research progress, summaries of significant achieve- 
ments, and recommendations for future research have appeared in numer- 
ous published reports, some of which are listed at the end of Section IV 
of this document. The accomplishments of the past sixty years testify to 
the leadership and responsiveness of home economics administrators and 
researchers to technological, social and political changes affecting families 
in our society. Research efforts throughout the period have related to the 
problems and concerns of the American family. Worthy of special note 
is the research emphasis during such stressful periods as World War I, 
the Great Depression, the Dust Bowl Era, World War II, periods of 
recession and inflation, and recent societal upheavals. 

Aware of the many pressures impinging on families today, college and 
university leaders in home economics resolved to examine past and 
present research in order to expand and make it more pertinent to future 
family needs. 

This section of the report concerns the development of this study and 
the activities which led to its completion. 

Background of Study 

This undertaking was given impetus by extensive discussions following 
the release of A National Program of Research for Agriculture 1 in 1966. 
The document concerned research areas of consequence to the rural 
population and the need for expanded efforts by agriculture, forestry, and 
home economics. 

This long-term projection of research goals, the first comprehensive 
study of its kind by agriculture, was enthusiastically received by home 
economics administrators. By projecting research in terms of human 
needs essential to social and economic progress, this report focused in a 

M National Program of Research for Agriculture . Report of a study sponsored 
jointly by: Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges and U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. October 1966. 
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new way on the interrelations between home economics ami agricultural 



research. As a result, the Home Economics Research Sub-< 
the Experiment Station Committee on Organization and Poli 
initiated a conference to discuss further the implications i 
search in home economics. 

Seventy-five persons participated in this conference, 2 let 
Lincoln Seminar.” Included were agency officials from the 
ment of Agriculture, Experiment Station directors, home e 
mini str a tors from State Universities and Land Grant Colleg 
university representatives. 

The feasibility of a home economics contribution to t 
goals set forth in the agricultural report was presented in a s<j 
by scientists. Discussions by seminar groups identified the 
economics in implementing the long-range research project 
ture. Recommendations concerning such a role were pr< 
May 1967 meeting of ESCOP. 

From the deliberations of this seminar, representatives « 
tion of Administrators of Home Economics also began to 
complete and comprehensive projection of research goals 
nomics. Although recognizing that much of the rese* 
economics would continue to be allied with agriculture, 1, 

_ _ . - 1 .1 • X , 1 



Committee of 
cy (ESCOP) 
or future re- 



tors held that some research should be more inclusive, Members of the 
newly incorporated association of administrators believei 
projection of research in home economics should be unde 



formalized in 



Development of Study Proposal 

Recommendations for this study and projection were 
November 1967, at the first annual meeting of the Association of Adminis- 
trators of Home Economics. Recommendations of the |, Committee on 
Long Range Planning for Research in Home Economics, (jhaired by Mrs. 
Margaret Hard, were approved by the Association and |jreferred to the 



own as “The 
J. S. Depart- 
conomics ad- 
es, and other 

le ten broad 
ries of papers 
role of home 
on of agricul- 
sented at the 

f the Associa- 
plan for more 
in home eco- 
rch in home 
ae administra- 



a long-range 
taken at once. 



Executive Board for further action. 3 

At its subsequent meeting in January 1968, the E 



tecutive Board 



appointed an ad hoc advisory committee to further de^ elop the study 



proposal and make specific recommendations for implen' 



committee, Dr. Lura Odland, Mrs. Margaret Hard, and Dr. Pearl Aldrich 



(Chairman), reported to the second annual meeting of 
of Administrators of Home Economics. The Association 



2 Proceedings: National Seminar and Workshop for Home Ecoi; 
tors . Cooperative State Research Service, U.S. Department of Agri< 
tion with the State Agricultural Experiment Stations. Held at 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. April 5-7, 1967. 

^Proceedings: Association of Administrators of Home Econon 
Meeting, November 9-11, 1967, Palmer House, Chicago, 111. pp. 7 
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i approved the 
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the University of 
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report and directed the Executive Board to implement and finance the 
proposed study. 4 i 

In a recent comprehensive study of home economics, McGrath pointed 



Activation of Study 

In November 1968, the AAHE Executive Board appointed Dr. Jean 
Schlater as Executive Director of the study and allocated the budget for 



Grant institutions, ESCOP, ECOP, AHEA, USDA-ARS, USDA-CSRS, the 
Home Economics Commission, the National Council of Administrators of 



Approach to the Study 

To avoid the limitations of projecting from within a particular area 
of specialization, the group concentrated on an adaptation of a global 

^Proceedings: Association of Administrators of Home Economics. Second Annual 
Meeting, October 9-11, 1968. New Orleans, Louisiana and Home Economics Commis- 
sion Task Force to Study the McGrath Report. May 1-4, 1968. Chicago, Illinois, 
pp. 3, 6, 7. ; !;■ 

^Ibid . pp. 13-106. ; : 



strongly to the necessity for increased emphasis on research. The discus- 
sions and recommendations of a workshop focusing on this report further 
substantiated the need for delineation of research goals and guidelines. 5 



activation in January 1969. The Executive Board also designated 38 
persons to serve as contributors and advisers. 



Advisory Group 



This group was comprised of representatives from specialized research 
areas in home economics, administrators of home economics in Land 



Home Economics, non-Land Grant universities (representing home eco- 
nomics and other specializations), business and industry, social services 
and welfare, and consumer institutes. 



Objectives of the Study 

At the initial meeting 6 of the Advisory Group, the Executive Director 
presented the objectives of the study, earlier approved by AAHE: 



1. To establish major goals which will enlarge the scope and 
strengthen the base of research in home economics. 



2. To identify problem areas related to these goals to which 
particular competence can make a significant contribution. 



3. To formulate within each problem area broad questions to 
which careful investigation can contribute knowledge. 



4. To recommend allocation of resources to the identified problem 
areas on a 5 year and 10 year basis. 



6 April 7-9, 1969. Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 





ecosystem. 7 To pursue the concept provided by this model, the group 
divided into three task forces, each delineating broad research goals and 
related problem areas within one of the three systems: Bio-Physical, 
Psycho-Social, and Technological. 

The task force reports and other inputs were combined into a first 
draft of the goals and research needs, appearing in revised form in Sec- 
tion II. The revision evolved from a special workshop, 8 designed to dis- 
cuss the goals and their implementation. 

In addition to the original 33 advisers, the workshop included 48 other 
persons. College home economics administrators nominated outstanding 
researchers from their faculties to participate. Persons were selected from 
this list, taking into account balanced representation of specialized areas 
and reasonable distribution among universities and geographical areas. 
Special invitations to participate were also extended to regional Experi- 
ment Station directors, the U.S. Office of Education, and representatives 
from state Cooperative Extension Services and college home economics 
education programs. 

The participants met as a group at the beginning and end of the 
conference. For the remainder of the workshop, they functioned in six 
separate groups, each reviewing and discussing the proposed goals and 
research problem and question areas and submitting recommendations. 
The workshop participants also considered ways to expedite and expand 
research efforts and to communicate more effectively with the wide spec- 
trum of publics about research activities and results. 

The revision of Section II, based on workshop recommendations, was 
submitted together with other sections of this report to a review panel 
comprised of the chairmen of the three task force groups, the current 
president of AAHE, a representative from the Cooperative State Research 
Service, and the three-member Steering Committee for the project. More 
than a hundred participants contributed to the final form of the document. 

Resources and Priorities 

Only three of the four objectives outlined for this project were ful- 
filled. The fourth, “to recommend allocation of resources to the identified 
problem areas on a 5 year and 10 year basis,” was, in the opinion of con- 
tributors to the study, an objective more appropriately the province of 
each institution. 

Allocation of total resources, including researchers, supporting per- 
sonnel, facilities, operating funds, consultants, and cooperators, springs 
from a uniquely different base in each institution. Only those knowledge- 

adapted from model in: Document 6, The Ecological Context: Energy and Mate- 
rials, John McHale, (Illinois: World Resources Inventory), 1905, p. 23. 

*Held March 11-13, 1970, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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able about such details can make decisions or projections about resource 
allocation. 

Neither did the project participants establish priorities among the five 
goals or among research problem areas presented in this document. It 
was agreed that determining priority of program focus, like recommend- 
ing resource allocation, was the prerogative of each institution. 

Determining priorities for research programs involves many complex 
and interrelated issues such as: the size, experience, competences, inter- 
ests and potential permanency of the research faculty; the quality and 
scope of graduate programs; the number of doctoral and master’s stu- 
dents and the availability of stipends or other financial aid; the quality, 
nature and size of undergraduate programs; the facilities available for 
support; availability of supporting services necessary for research; the 
presence or absence of a cooperative climate among departments and 
disciplines within the university; and the goals and priorities of the 
university itself. 

Outside the university setting other factors also come into the decision. 
What are the most urgent problems in the state and nation? To which 
of these can the home economics research program, given the resources 
available or obtainable, make a meaningful contribution? 

A Recommendation 

This report makes no formal recommendations concerning long-range 
allocation of resources or priorities of goals or research problem areas 
set forth here. However, the study does recommend that each adminis- 
trator, working with faculty and university officials, use this report to 
formulate a research program plan. Such a plan would establish priorities 
and directions for concerted research effort, project allocation of re- 
sources, and specify approaches to increasing resources by seeking a 
broader funding base. 

The Projected Research Goals: A Final Comment 

Recognizing that fruitful research cannot be regimented or directed 
toward narrowly conceived ends, the research goals in this document are 
broad. They are purposely mission-oriented and addressed to the basic 
needs of people, their well-being, and the enrichment of their lives. 



Section II -Research Goals and Future 
Research Heeds 

The ultimate goal of research in home economics is to maximize the 
satisfaction and well-being of individuals and families through increasing 
knowledge and understanding of man and his immediate environment— 
his physical, cultural and social milieu. Attention is focused upon the 
reciprocal relationships between man and the quality of his near environ- 
ment. Earlier research considered man and his immediate environment 
as distinct entities with sparse attention to the interfaces between them. 
Future research should reflect more concentration of effort at these 
interfaces. 

Attainment of the paramount goal depends on increasing research- 
based knowledge with respect to several areas. Therefore, the joint task 
forces first formulated goals enabling home economics to develop new 
knowledge and use present knowledge in new ways. These goals provide 
a framework for projecting into the future, for evaluating current research 
programs, and for determining program adjustments needed to make 
research more viable. 

The following research goals were formulated: 

GOAL I. IMPROVE THE CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTING TO 
MAN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 

GOAL II. IMPROVE THE CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTING TO 
MAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL HEALTH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

GOAL III. IMPROVE THE PHYSICAL COMPONENTS OF 
MAN’S NEAR ENVIRONMENT 

GOAL IV. IMPROVE CONSUMER COMPETENCE AND FAM- 
ILY RESOURCE USE 

GOAL V. IMPROVE THE QUALITY AND AVAILABILITY OF 
COMMUNITY SERVICES WHICH ENRICH FAMILY 
LIFE 

Research-related concerns regarding the five substantive goals are 
presented in this section. The material is organized into 36 research 
problem areas (RPA’s) and are grouped under the goal to which each 
makes its major contribution. More specific research question areas 
(RQA’s) are grouped under the RPA to which they relate most closely. 

Research goals, research problem areas and research question areas 
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are all interrelated. A problem area may contribute to more than one 
goal. Likewise, a question area may contribute to several problem areas. 

Identifying Research Problem Areas involved the following criteria: 

1. A well-defined area of significance to the development and well- 
being of individuals and families in our society, and other societies 
as well. 

2. An area in which home economics may achieve the stated goals 
through basic and applied research. 

3. An area which contains specific questions or hypotheses that can 
be answered or illuminated by research findings. 

4. An area which may combine research efforts with action programs, 
but does not deal exclusively with separate action programs. 

5. One which is relevant to society's present and future concerns and 
identifies particular contributions of home economics. 

At the RPA level, the task forces covered as comprehensively as pos- 
sible all research areas that met these criteria. At the RQA level, the 
problem areas were further delineated. Selectivity was exercised, espe- 
cially at the RQA level, using broad concepts rather than specific con- 
cerns. The listing, of course, is representative and not all-inclusive. Each 
question area represents sizable subject matter, and many additional ques- 
tions can be deduced for each area. Research in the RQA's may also be 
pursued along the lines of other variables, such as family size and com- 
position, role, socio-economic status, culture, ethnicity, life cycle stage 
and. residence. 

The ecological framework used to identify RQA's implies a multi- 
disciplinary approach in much of the research effort. Although RQA's 
related to a specific subject area are concentrated under a given goal, 
closely related RQA s may appear under other goals. 

Differences also exist in specificity and generality of certain RQA's. 
These differences are related to the present level of knowledge in the 
areas and to methodology, which varies from descriptive to analytical. 
Establishing norms by descriptive studies before determining casual vari- 
able relationships or diagnosing the origins of phenomena is a sound 
research approach. 

The sequence in which problem and question areas are listed does, 
not imply priority of importance. Establishing priorities for research 
activity is the province of each institution and involves taking into account 
personnel, available consultants, cooperators, services, most pressing 
needs, and resources necessary for carrying out projects and programs. 

The remainder of this section includes goals, research problem areas 
and research question areas. 
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GOAL L IMPROVE THE CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTING TO 
MAN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The family is the basic unit in the social structure. Since the child’s 
earliest social and psychological development occurs in the family, his 
early interactions with his family are critical. Early family experience is 
major in the development of both healthy and neurotic personalities. 

To continue building a viable and stable society, we must learn more 
about the behavioral aspects of our nation’s greatest resource and most 
fundamental social unit— the family. All around us people of all ages, 
especially the young, are re-examining traditional behavioral patterns, en- 
countering problems involved in merging roles of men and women, grop- 
ing for identity, and trying to cope with the turbulent changes in contem- 
porary society. The family can play a unique role in dealing effectively 
with these issues, given the knowledge research can provide. 

Only in the past few decades have researchers systematically investi- 
gated the basic principles of human social and psychological develop- 
ment. Some have dealt with reducing deviations and abnormalities. 
Others have been concerned with optimal development. Yet, countless 
basic questions about man’s psychological and social development, espe- 
cially in the family context, remain unanswered. The need for more 
knowledge about personality development and culture transmission, both 
largely attributable to the family, is crucial in our society today. 

Throughout history families have had to cope with a variety of prob- 
lems. However, the present differs from past periods primarily in that 
technological, economic, social and political changes have been so swift 
and their effects so global. Changes today are extremely complex. The 
result is confusion, frustration, and conflict resulting from individual and 
family loss of identity. 

Our society, founded on the work-ethic and now faced with increased 
leisure time, is baffled. While some challenge the value of the traditional 
family unit, others seek ways to increase family stability. The shifting 
and merging of the once clear-cut roles of the male and female concern 
many. To aid the elderly in achieving satisfying lives has emerged as a 
societal concern and responsibility. 

The nation has only recently regarded rapid population growth as 
affecting the future well-being of families in the United States. The 
realization that we are not exempt from this world-wide problem is 
accompanied by a sense of urgency to make information available about 
family planning and population control. 

Ways to improve education, with special emphasis on educability of 
disadvantaged children, is emerging as a crucial national issue. Educa- 
tors, government officials, and private citizens are all searching for edu- 
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cation approaches that will enable each individual to develop to his 
maximum potential. 

Many issues of concern to individuals and families in the coming 
decades will require new knowledge about the interrelationships between 
man and his physical and social environment. Isolated research efforts 
must give way to broader, more comprehensive endeavors. The following 
categories represent areas in which home economics researchers can con- 
tribute. 

The broad Research Problem Areas related to this goal are: 

1. Social-Emotional Development 

2. Cognitive Development 

3. Family Structure and Function 

4. Roles and Role Behavior 

5. Husband-Wife Relationships 

6. Parent-Child Relationships 

7. Family Planning 

8. Social and Technological Change 

1-1. Social-Emotional Development 

The most important function of the family involves the development 
and maintenance of the social and emotional well-being of its members. 
In a highly differentiated society, the family is more concerned with the 
development of its own members than with the larger society. 

Although genetic determinants are important, the human personality 
in the main is not “born” but “made” through the socialization process. 
The early years greatly affect subsequent individual development. Not 
all such effects, however, are unalterable at later stages in life. 

Because social and emotional development are mutually interdepen- 
dent, they are treated jointly in this problem area. Social interaction over- 
lays emotional interaction. This problem area focuses on factors from 
the family and societal setting affecting the social and emotional well- 
being of children and adults. 

Research areas suggested here represent many which need intensive 
investigation. 

(a) Basic processes involved in the development of social and emo- 
tional well-being throughout life. 

(b) Relationships among genetic potential, physical health and de- 
velopment, intellectual development, and the social and emo- 
tional well-being of individuals. 

(c) Impact of race, ethnicity, and social class on individual and family 
emotional health. 

(d) Effects of social organization in the family upon social-emotional 
development. 
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(e) Influence of self-concept on individual behavior at various life 
cycle stages. 

(f) Maintenance of individual and family autonomy in a society 
based on interdependence. 

(g) Development of sexual attitudes; understanding of human sexu- 
ality in a family context. 

(h) Factors in a marital relationship conducive to the social and 
emotional well-being of parents and children. 

(i) Relation between social-emotional maturity of husband and wife 
and stability of marriage. 

(j) Effects of marriage stability on social-emotional well-being of 
parents and children. 

(k) Effects of alternate patterns of mothering, an autocratic parent, 
and a one-parent family on the developing child. 

(l) Effects of the “late-life” child on child, siblings, and parents. 

(m) Effects of siblings, birth order, and being an only child on the 
social-emotional development of the child. 

(n) Effects of physical or mental handicaps, debilitating illness, and 
deformity of a family member on the social-emotional well-being 
of children and parents. 

(o) Effects of physical components of the near environment on self- 
concept and social acceptance of individuals. 

(p) Relation of civil liberties (e.g., legalized abortion, open housing) 
on the social-emotional development of individuals. 

(q) The contribution of social agencies and institutions to the social- 
emotional well-being of the family. 

(r) Intervention techniques to effect positive change in social and 
emotional development in individuals. 

(s) Factors which contribute to self-actualization and maximum pro- 
ductiveness of individuals with physical or emotional limitations. 

(t) Family socialization processes and conditions that lead to living 
patterns satisfying for elderly or handicapped members. 

(u) Effects of quality of family interaction with a member during and 
after prescribed institutional living. 

(v) Living patterns and their influence on social-emotional develop- 
ment of individuals. 

(w) Influence of dietary intake on social and emotional behavior. 

(x) Resource use as related to physical, social and emotional well- 
being. 

1-2, Cognitive Development 

Research in the area of cognition has increasingly come to the fore in 
connection with Head Start efforts to provide socialization and learning 
experiences for children from deprived backgrounds before they enter 
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the public school system. Intellectual capacities develop through re- 
sponses to stimuli in the environment. Individuals having limited experi- 
ence with the world of people and with objects and their characteristics 
fail to develop cognitive and perceptual powers believed to evolve spon- 
taneously in more favorable settings. Information is urgently needed on 
how family and community environments can provide the optimum cli- 
mate for developing cognitive abilities to their fullest potential. 

Research in this problem area should be directed toward: 

(a) Relationships between learning potential and early socialization 
experience, birth order, family size and composition, and socio- 
economic level. 

(b) Effects of prenatal nutrition on later cognition, 

(c) Influence of family, peer groups, and societal factors on cognitive 
development. 

(d) Factors in the immediate physical envrionment affecting cogni- 
tive development. 

(e) Relation between physical coordination and mental development. 

(f) Bio-psychological processes interacting in the area of cognition. 

(g) Effect of handicap or debilitating disease on cognitive processes 
throughout life, 

(h) Factors affecting development of creativity and methods for its 
assessment. 

(i) Influence of previous and present nutritional status on learning 
ability throughout the life span. 

( j) Identification of home and community environmental conditions 
which contribute to desirable or undesirable informal learning. 

(k) Effective intervention strategies and reinforcement for increasing 
learning ability in home and community situations. 

1-3. Family Structure and Function 

The structure of the family, in terms of those it includes, varies from 
one society to another. In past eras, the extended family structure was 
common. Such households traditionally included members from two or 
three generations, with numerous kinsmen living close together. Many 
contemporary American families, living hundreds of miles from their 
birthplaces, regard themselves as virtually without relative or family ties. 

Family function in terms of the responsibilities the family assumes 
for its members, also varies widely among different societies, Functions 
may include any or all of the following: reproductive, socialization, 
emotional gratification, educational, religious, economic, and political. In 
our present society, highly specialized institutions share many of the 
utilitarian functions. In societies with strong extended family systems, 
many of these functions are still the responsibility of the family. 
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More knowledge and understanding of differences in family structure 
and function within particular ethnic, race, and socio-economic groups 
are necessaiy. Without more knowledge, federal, state and local social 
programs may fail to assist families in improving their quality of living. 
Lacking such a base, programs with the noblest of intentions may further 
alienate these families from society and contribute inadvertently to their 
instability, continuing economic disadvantage, and frustration. 

Given the dramatic, rapid changes now occurring in family structure 
and function, research to examine objectively and record this evolution 
can contribute to our knowledge about "average” families. Even more 
vital, new knowledge must be available to understand a priori how fami- 
lies might best be structured to fulfill their functions in the future. Family 
structures and functions influence every societal institution. 

Problems in this area which need investigation are: 

(a) Relationship between family structures and family functions in 
contemporary societies. 

(b) Effects of emergent family structures, such as communes, on the 
socialization and self-actualization of group members. 

(c) Sex role identification achieved by children in the context of both 
typical and atypical family structures (e.g., one-parent, three- 
generation, communal family). 

(d) Effects on individuals of functions performed by families versus 
these functions as performed by other societal units. 

(e) Effects on individuals of deviation from the normal family struc- 
ture (e.g., institutional living, broken family, "substitute” family 
members ) . 

(f) Factors influencing increase in diversity of family structures and 
functions. 

(g) Effects of different family structures on the productivity and 
creativity of its members. 

(h) Effects of participation of family members in community affairs 
on family structure and functions. 

(i) Effects of public programs which deliver services to families on 
family structure and function. 

(j) Interrelationships of the family as an institution to other societal 
institutions. 

1-4. Roles and Role Behavior 

Roles of family members, once fairly clearly defined, are in a state 
of flux. This causes confusion about the relation of the family to external 
systems which impinge upon it. Thus, research on the changing roles of 
family members can contribute to individual identity in a complex social 
system. All about us the search for identity goes on— in the young, the 
retiree, the elderly, the corporation man, the minority group member, the 
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homemaker, the highly educated and specialized. A re-examination of 
meaningful roles in the social system of today and tomorrow is essential. 

Research is needed in the following areas: 

( a ) Identification of behavioral components of various roles assumed 
by family members. 

(b) Continuing examination of changing roles in relation to indivi- 
dual and family stability. 

(c) Analysis of interrelationships within and among varying role con- 
stellations (e.g., managerial-work-social, work-parental-marital). 

(d) Personal and situational factors which make various role constel- 
lations compatible or stressful. 

(e) Effects of multiplicity of roles and varying role priorities upon 
family relationships. 

(f) Effects of role conflict on mental and physical health. 

( g) Nature and extent of the child's role as a socializing agent for the 
entire family. 

(h) Effects of merging traditional male-female roles upon behavior 
and interpersonal relationships. 

(i) Factors involved in development of positive or negative response 
to authority roles. 

(j) Peer influence on role development and behavior. 

(k) Use of components of the near environment in role identification, 
self-concept development, image projection and social accept- 
ance. 

(l) Impact of family planning on husband’s and wife’s roles in the 
modem world. 

(m) Impact of birth control measures on the roles of unmarried males 
and females. 

1-5. Husband-Wife Relationships 

Much attention has already been given to the principal factors in- 
volved in marital success or failure. Personal happiness, sexual adjust- 
ment, and economic consensus are among the major criteria of success 
in a marriage. Although many factors involved in this intricate relation- 
ship are understood, much remains to be explored. Since the survival 
of a family unit depends on the husband-wife relationship, research in 
this area must be accelerated. Researchers must also examine the effects 
of peer groups, cross generations, and other social institutions on the 
marital unit. 

Research in husband-wife relationships should include: 

(a) Processes of interaction and behaviors associated with marital 
satisfaction at various stages of the family life cycle. 

(b) Development of indices for evaluation and prediction of marital 
success. 
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(c) Problems and adjustment of partners in marital situations involv- 
ing incompatibility, physical and emotional handicaps, death of 
family member, and marital disruption. jj 

(d) Effects of changing sex role patterns on the husband- wife rel- 

tionship. \ 

(e) Impact of stage of life cycle upon the husband-wife relationship. 

(f) Pre-marital and extra-marital experience as related to marital 

satisfaction. 1 

(g) Interpersonal relationships in emerging social units as compared 
to the conventional marital unit. 

(h) Effect of authority patterns in the family on th& personality de- 
velopment of children, husband-wife interaction, and marital 
satisfaction. 

(i) Needs and problems of husband and wife as reflected in their 
marital relationship. 

(j) Changes in personalities of the husband and wife as a result of 

their marital relationship. j 

(k) Husband’s and wife’s perception of their roles, status and func- 
tion and effect on their marital relationship. j 

(l) Impact of children or childlessness on husband-fvife interaction 

at various life cycle stages. j 

(m) Effects of values held by husband and wife on family socializa- 
tion and interaction processes. 

(n) Effect of wife’s employment on husband-wife reL 

(o) Effects of socio-economic aspiration or satisfaction 
status on the marital relationship of the partners. ! 

(p) Impact of husband’s and wive’s placement on jthe dominant- 
subordinate continuum. 

(q) Effect of civil liberties on the marital r elation ship, 

(r) Influence of long absences of either partner on the ' 
relationship. 

(s) Nature and extent of cross-generational assGciatf 
marital unit and their effects upon those involved. 

(t) Effects of “significant other” peers and peer gro 
marital relationship. 

(u) Effects of husband- wife interaction with other;socia 
upon the marital and family unit. 

(v) Development of more effective programs of marrialc 
both in its developmental and intervention aspep 
marriage enrichment. 
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1-6. Parent-Child Relationships 

The family’s influence on the emotional state of the c] 
recognized, although the reciprocal effect of the child; on 
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often disregarded. The importance of the emotional climate within the 
family is receiving increasing emphasis today. The child perceptively 
senses acceptance and understanding among family members as they at- 
tempt to meet the child’s basic needs. How the child feels about himself 
and his world is a reflection, primarily, of the emotional climate of the 
family. The quality of the child’s sibling and peer relationships appears, 
in part, to be an extension of the effects of early parent-child experience. 

Research in parent-child relationships includes investigation of the 
following: 

(a) Basic processes of parent-child interaction essential to develop- 
ment of healthy self-concepts of both. 

(b) Effects of marital status on the parent-child relationship. 

(c) Relationships between child rearing patterns and the child’s per- 
sonality development. 

(d) Effects of child rearing patterns in the immediate family upon 
broader socialization experience of the child. 

(e) Effects of parent education and parent-involvement programs on 
child rearing practices. 

(f) Attitudes of the divorced mother, father, and their children 
toward each other; behavioral manifestations of these attitudes. 

(g) Effects of changing sex role patterns on the parent-child relation- 
ship. 

(h ) Effects of a handicapped parent upon the developing self-concept 
of the child; effects of a handicapped child upon the parents. 

(i) Effects of a mother’s or father’s absence for long periods of time 
upon the children. 

(j) Impact of early mother-figure and father-figure on the develop- 
ment of the young child. 

(k) Interaction effects and first-order effects of family members ! 
meeting their needs in dispersed community centers. 

(l) Influence of siblings, and peer groups on the child and on his 

relation with his parents. ; ; 

(m) The nature and extent of the generational distance between par- 
ents and children and their effects upon both. 

1-7. Family Planning 

Family planning refers to limitation and spacing of children. In this 
country food and shelter are adequate for the present population and for 
reasonable increases, given more equitable distribution. For other parts 
of the world, the population explosion foreshadows probable starvation. 
In the United States, families tend to believe they will be unable to main- 
tain a high level of living with a large number of children. This concern 
is especially prevalent in middle-class, upwardly mobile families. 
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Although an important concept of marriage is procreation, the view- 
point that this is the chief basis has shifted. Family limitation is widely 
regarded as a means of promoting responsible parenthood, consideration 
for the mother's health, the parent's ability to provide material necessities 
and attention for their children, and the general social and economic con- 
ditions of the country. Family planning is designed to promote more 
responsible parenthood for the number of children the parents are pre- 
pared to rear. Many families need assistance in deciding on an optimum 
number of children based on values concerning abundance of children, 
human life, health of the mother, standard of living, and the individual 
wishes of husband and wife. Medical knowledge is available to assist 
families in planning the number of children and in spacing them. Often, 
however, those who need such information do not possess it or utilize it. 

The following areas require investigation: 

(a) Relationship between success in family planning and other as- 
pects of the marital relationship (e.g., communication, sexual 
satisfaction ) . 

(b) Relationships among preferred family size, actual family size, 
and marital satisfaction, 

(c) Attitudes toward voluntary and imposed sterilization and other 
means of contraception. 

(d) Attitudes and practices relating to legalized abortion as they 
affect family planning. 

(e) Family planning practices as related to religion, ethnic back- 
ground, stage of family cycle, family size, role relationships, socio- 
economic status, wife's employment status. 

(f ) Effects of unplanned and unwanted pregnancies on the husband- 
wife and parent-child relationships. 

( g ) Values, motives and aspirations held by families in relation to 
size of family. 

(h) The family's consideration of its human and material resources as 
factors in determination of family size. 

(i) Attitudes of husband and wife toward adoption of children as a 
contribution to society and as a means of population control. 

( j ) Identification of barriers to the use of family planning practices. 

(k) Evaluation of educational programs designed to benefit families 
in relation to planned parenthood. 

1-8. Social and Technological Change 

It is important to obtain data on the family as a unit functioning in a 
rapidly shifting social and technological setting. Intervention programs 
are frequently undertaken with little or no understanding of potential 
effects upon individuals, families or the social structure. Though social 
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action programs seem necessary, more information is needed concerning 
family interaction in the changing social and technological milieu. 

Research in social and technological change includes studies in the 
following areas: 

(a) Nature and extent of families’ involvement in social action and 
change. 

(b) Conditions within the family that contribute to or hinder social 
change. 

(c) Processes by which families mediate social change within the 
family unit and through societal institutions and mechanisms. 

(d) Factors that determine and promote the participation of indi- 
viduals and families in community decision making. 

(e) Determination of family environmental conditions and role rela- 
tionships that facilitate coping with the demands of contemporary 
living. 

(f) Programs which stimulate individuals and families to influence 
and respond to social and technological change. 

(g) Identification of adjustment situations resulting from social and 
technological change, with consideration of causal factors. 

(h) Determination of factors affecting adoption or rejection of tech- 
nological developments. 

(i) Influence of social and technological change on the development 
and behavior of individuals and families. 

( j ) Role of individuals and families in determining rate of technologi- 
cal change and economic growth. 

(k) Relation of individual’s values to acceptance of or influence on 
social change. 

(l) Internal and external factors affecting family mobility. 

(m) Family and societal conditions associated with rejection of tra- 
ditional values by youth. 

(n) The role of families in assimilation of minority groups into the 
community. 

(o) Processes for alleviation of prejudice and ethnocentrism in the 
family setting. 

(p) Factors contributing to addiction in the family setting and its 
effects on family members. 

(q) Use of increased leisure: clothing, furnishings and food as ex- 
pressions of personal creativity. 

GOAL II. IMPROVE THE CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTING TO 
MAN S PHYSIOLOGICAL HEALTH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

This goal focuses on human physiological development, with the 
understanding that such development is intimately bound together with 
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the psychological and social aspects in Goal I. Other research areas 
related to physiological development also appear in Goals III and V. 

The modern concept of health means more than the absence of disease 
or infirmity: it encompasses the total physical, social, mental and emo- 
tional well-being of the individual. Anything which interferes with this 
broader concept of health concerns physicians and other professionals 
interested in human welfare. However, the primary responsibility rests 
on the family to provide an environment conducive to the healthy de- 
velopment of body, mind and spirit of its members. 

In the past, home economics research contributions to the goal of 
physiological health have been largely in the areas of nutrition and food 
science and have been concerned with the role of food and essential 
nutrients. New research must deal with other factors, not generally re- 
garded in the past as relating to physiological health. Treating the physio- 
logical and psychological aspects of health as components inextricably 
bound together could well signal exciting research break-throughs in the 
future. 

Continued food and nutrition research should be supplemented and 
complemented by these new inputs. Attention should be given to under- 
standing the interrelationships between the bio-physical and the psycho- 
social aspects of nutrition and food; the role and meaning of food for man 
in different cultural, social and economic settings; food patterns and be- 
havior formation; and the complex interrelationships of technological 
developments affecting food production and consumption in homes and 
institutions. The influences of family and community environment on 
physiological health and development should also be explored. In the 
decades ahead, housing, clothing and life style characteristics should re- 
ceive more attention to determine their role in achieving and maintaining 
health. 

In the immediate future, research endeavors must become more 
responsive to alleviating hunger and malnutrition. Efforts must be ex- 
panded to assess the adequacy of available food supplies, to cooperate in 
finding new food distribution methods, and to find more effective ways to 
communicate the relation between nutrition and health. 

Of special significance also is the need to investigate interrelationships 
between nutrition and a variety of addictions now reaching critical levels 
in some sub-population groups. Not only the health of this generation is 
involved: the future and health of generations to come may well be at 
stake. 

The broad Research Problem Areas related to this goal are: 

1. Nutrient Requirements and Metabolism 

2. Nutritional Status 

3. Food Quality, Composition and Safety 



4. Food Patterns 

5. Health Related Variables 

6. Food Service Systems 

II-l. Nutrient Requirements and Metabolism 

More knowledge of essential nutrients is needed, taking into account 
all stages of the life cycle, individual differences, and effects of factors 
contributing to variation in requirements for specific nutrients. Better 
understanding of metabolic pathways, systems, and interrelationships will 
aid in providing adequate diets for populations, especially those now 
existing at sub-minimal levels. 

Another research-related input, currently called “action research,” is 
needed to help people solve their nutrition and health problems. Such 
programs would also open avenues for collecting additional research data 
about people and their food. 

Research is necessary in the following areas: 

(a) Optimum sources, kinds, and amounts of nutrients, especially 
protein, fat, and carbohydrates for growth and maintenance of 
physical and mental well-being. 

(b) Effect of variables such as physical and mental activity, stress, 
and disease on physiological needs for the various nutrients. 

(c) Minimum-maximum range of nutrient requirements for all stages 
of growth, maintenance of health, and reproduction. 

(d) Effects of endogenous and exogenous hormones, including oral 
contraceptives, on nutrient requirements and utilization. 

(e) Effects of alcoholic beverages, narcotics, tranquilizers, and other 
pharmacological agents on food intake, nutrient needs, and meta- 
bolic processes involved in utilization. 

(f) Effect of genetic variables on nutrient needs and utilization. 

( g) Relationship of previous nutrient intake to current nutrient needs. 

(h) Interrelationships of various levels of different nutrients in meet- 
ing physiological requirements. 

(i) Relation between environmental stresses such as climate, alti- 
tude, gravity, pollutants, noise, and crowding and nutrient needs. 

(j) Determination of special nutrient needs of individuals in disease 
or abnormal states and effective methods for meeting these needs. 

(k) Metabolic pathways and utilization of nutrients in health and 
disease. 

(l) Evaluation of effectiveness of prescribed therapeutic dietary 
regimes for attaining desired physiological response. 

( m ) Effects of variation in growth patterns and state of health on 
nutritional requirements and utilization. 

(n) Roles of specific dietary components in degenerative diseases. 
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(o) Metabolic effects of toxic substances occurring in or added to 
foods. 

(p) Utilization of nutrients in old age and the effect of specific nutri- 
ents on the process of aging. 

(q) Relation of cultural food patterns to adequacy of nutrient pro- 
vision. 

II-2. Nutritional Status 

Simpler methods are needed to assess the nutritional status of indi- 
viduals and population groups. These must be dependable, valid tech- 
niques which can help alleviate specific deficiencies or general mal- 
nutrition, The development of indices for world-wide application would 
fill a ciitical need. 

Several factors have improved the nutritional status of many people 
in this country in the last few decades. The enrichment of cereals and 
cereal products to replace nutrients lost during processing, have provided 
an inexpensive means to improve many diets. Wider dissemination of 
information about health, food, and obesity problems have increased 
public interest in nutrition. 

Providing meals and health education has improved the nutritional 
status of thousands of preschool and school children. The nutritional 
status of the young is particularly important since the results affect 
present and future generations. 

Although much progress has been made, the diets of many families 
still do not meet recommended standards. A national effort to eliminate 
hunger and malnutrition was recently made through the Expanded Food 
and Nutrition Education Program of the State Extension Services. Evalu- 
ating the outcome of such programs cannot be stressed too much for such 
efforts frequently only alleviate the problem temporarily. Only objective 
research can provide guidelines for future programs. 

The following areas require investigation: 

(a) Relation of physical, mental, and emotional health to nutritional 
status. 

(b) Expansion and refinement of methods for measuring nutritional 
status as indicators of acute and subclinical nutritional defi- 
ciencies. 

(c) Delineation of simplified indices for wide use in determining 
nutritional status to screen for subsequent, thorough examination. 

(d) Evaluation of nutritional status of individuals in selected popula- 
tion groups (e.g., rural farm, non-farm, economically disadvan- 
taged, teenagers, elderly, institutionalized). 

(e) Correlation of past and present dietary intake with nutritional 
status. 



(f) Further development of methods of anthropometric measure- 
ment and body composition. 

(g) Determination of body composition and anthropometric measures 
during growth (normal, abnormal, diseased, obese), pregnancy, 
and adult life. 

(h) Assessment of the impact of sponsored programs providing meals 
for preschool and school children on their nutritional status. 

(i) Continuing investigation of all possible avenues for improving 
nutritional status of the population with special attention to 
needs of disadvantaged segments of society. 

( j) Techniques for measuring the effectiveness of nutrition education 
in relation to health. 

(k) Comparison of the effectiveness of innovative educational cam- 
paigns for disseminating nutrition information. 

II-3. Food Quality, Composition and Safety 

In the past decade changes in the technology of growing, processing 
and marketing of foods have outdistanced the evaluation of product qual- 
ity, nutrient content, and safety. New synthetic foods, combinations of 
food materials, and methods of influencing consumer choices all con- 
tribute to consumer confusion. There is also a need for product develop- 
ment in areas of the world where millions exist on less than marginal 
food supplies. Research needs here run the gamut from information 
necessary to make intelligent food choices to expanding knowledge about 
nutrient components. 

Research in this problem area should emphasize the following: 

(a) Continual up-dating of information on composition, wholesome- 
ness, eating quality and cost of foods widely consumed, including 
synthesized and ready-to-serve foods. 

(b) Further development and refinement of methods for determining 
food composition. 

(c) Effect of environmental elements, including geographic area, on 
composition of food. 

(d) Continual development and improvement of protein food sup- 
plements. 

(e) Determination of presence of microbiological organisms in food 
which result in toxic conditions and infection. 

(f) Determination of intentional and incidental additives in food. 

(g) Factors affecting wholesomeness in storing, preparing, holding, 
and serving food in home and institutional settings. 

(h) Effects of commercial food processing and packaging methods 
on final food quality, nutritive value, safety and cost. 

(i) Development of a wider selection of acceptable food items to 
meet special needs (e.g., low fat, low sodium, specific allergies). 
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(j) Expressions of consumer needs and desires for foods in new 
forms. 

(k) Final product quality comparisons of foods prepared from pri- 
mary ingredients of varying processed forms and by different 
food preparation methods. 

(l) Partially and fully prepared foods: Interrelationship of extent of 
processing, market form, and final product quality with consumer 
acceptance and economics of utilization in homes and volume 
feeding establishments. 

II-4. Food Patterns 

Improving the nutritional state of man in all areas of the world and 
in subcultures of our own society depends on exploring the meaning of 
food to different peoples. By and large, people do not consume food 
because they think it meets their nutrient needs. What factors influence 
food patterns and behavior formation and transformation? How can 
people be motivated to modify eating habits to obtain adequate quan- 
tities of essential nutrients? Expanded research here is tantamount to 
improving the nutritional status of people in all walks of life. 

Other related concerns will require expanded research and accom- 
panying “action research” programs. These concerns involve the distri- 
bution and use of misinformation and pseudo-scientific information about 
foods and nutrients. The poor, the elderly, the overweight and the ill 
are most frequently the unwitting victims. Researchers must persist in 
defining the problem for the supplier and the receiver. 

Research areas suggested here are representative of the many which 
need intensive investigation: 

(a) Identification of factors which determine food choices and prac- 
tices with special emphasis on the social, cultural, religious and 
economic factors. 

(b) Values held by various populations concerning food; ways in 
which these values are mediated through food practices. 

(c) Relation of aspects of living patterns (e,g,, tension, alcohol, 
tobacco, drugs, exercise, social activities) to food intake habits. 

(d) Techniques effective in motivating people to change their eating 
patterns. 

( e ) Extent of distribution and use of information about food fallacies, 
and methods of counteracting misinformation. 

(f) Factors influencing acceptance or rejection of food fallacies and 
fads. 

(g) The role of food as a component of social activities and cere- 
monies. 

(h) The role of food in meeting psychological and emotional needs. 
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(i) Effects of sensory perception, psychological and environmental 
factors upon food acceptance and dietary habits. 

( j) Assessment of practices and trends in the use of partially and fully 
prepared foods in homes and volume feeding establishments. 

(k) Computer programming of food intake plans to meet nutrient, 
economic, and acceptability criteria. 

II 5. Health Related Variables 

Although the relation of food intake to health has long been recog- 
nized, other factors also affect individual health. Activities and settings 
in which family members interact influence their health and outlook, their 
responses to others, and their attitudes toward the world. 

Many factors, subtle in their effect on health, have been overlooked 
by researchers in the past. We now recognize that many complex inter- 
relationships between man and his environment affect his well-being. 

Often extended periods of time obscure the original causal factor, such 
as the effect of prenatal nutrition. Other factors, appearing only tangen- 
tially related to health, such as home surroundings or clothing comfort 
and satisfaction, may elude researchers. 

The need to view health in relation to a wide variety of factors is 
apparent. Such an approach will require carefully designed multidisci- 
plinary approaches to be rewarding. 

Investigation is needed in the following areas: 

(a) Relation between social-emotional well-being and physiological 
health. 

(b) Identification of values held by families regarding physical de- 
velopment and maintenance of health. 

(c) Relation of selected activities and exercise to food intake and 
metabolic processes. 

(d) Family and community activities which contribute to physical 
fitness and mental health. 

(e) Relation of aspects of living patterns (tension, alcohol, tobacco, 
drugs, exercise, social activities) to physiological and mental 
health. 

(f) Physiological responses to kind and quantity of food consumed 
and speed and frequency of eating. 

(g) Effects of short or long-term nutritional deprivation on aspects 
of human health and capacities. 

(h) Relation between prenatal nutrition and early diet of the child 
to mental and physical well-being throughout life. 

(i) Relation between prenatal nutrition and subsequent health of 
the mother. 
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( j ) Influence of immediate surroundings in the home on development 
and maintenance of physiological health. 

(k) Determination of clothing comfort levels for various types of 
physical activity and in varying environments. 

(l) Factors related to physical safety in the use of clothing and 
household textiles, specifically in the areas of cleanliness and 
sanitation, flammability, and accident potential. 

(m) Determination of optimal levels of fabric utilization to insure 
privacy, reduce noise, and reduce fatigue in home and institu- 
tional settings. 

II-6. Food Service Systems 

Each year institutional and commercial food service establishments 
provide an increasing proportion of the food consumed by people in the 
United States. About one-fouxth of the dollars spent annually for food 
and beverages is on items consumed away from home. 

The food service industry represents a major component of the 
economy. It also contributes to the health of the population as a signifi- 
cant food supplier. x - 

Expanded research is needed so the food service industry can serve 
both of these functions well. Investigations must provide information so 
that industry can keep abreast of technological changes in related fields. 
There is also a need for research concerned with providing wholesome, 
nutritious food for an increasingly mobile population. Such research has 
a direct effect, although not always discernible to the clientele, on the 
health of a larger number of individuals and families each year. 

Research should emphasize investigation in the following areas: 

(a) Relation of clientele needs (physical, psychological, social, cul- 
tural, economic) to physical layout and operation of food ser- 
vice systems. 

(b) Continued exploration of computer applications for standardiza- 
tion, analysis, and control of operational processes and proce- 
dures (menu planning, forecasting, procurement, production, dis- 
tribution, work scheduling, inventory, costing, accounting). 

(c) Effect of increased unionization on human resource management 
in the food service industry (worker specialization, incentives, 
rewards, labor cost). 

(d) Effect of mechanization and automation on employee roles and 
job skill requirements for worker retention and career advance- 
ment. 

(e) Attitudes, values and expectations held with respect to school 
food service programs as a supplementary source for meeting the 
nutritional needs of children and adolescents. 
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(f) Effect of environmental, psycho-social, cultural and economic 
factors on extent to which individuals and families use institu- 
tional and commercial food services. 

(g) Identification of professional skills of food service administrators 
essential for successful adaptation to social, technological and 
economic change. 

(h) Evaluation of traditional versus recent developments in teaching 
and training methods and materials for maximum learning and 
retention for various position levels and specialized skills needed 
in the food service field. 

(i) Effect of different types of food service equipment and handling 
procedures on the quality and cost of food prepared and served 
in quantity. 

GOAL HI. IMPROVE THE PHYSICAL COMPONENTS OF MAN S 
NEAR ENVIRONMENT 

The interdependence of man and his environment has implications for 
all five research goals but is especially pertinent to this goal. The physical 
components of emphasis here are clothing which is the transitional factor 
between the individual and his surroundings, and housing which provides 
die shelter for the family. 

The near environment has significant social implications. Housing is 
the spatial environment in which man exists and interacts, and clothing 
comprises the most proximal near environment which influences inter- 
actions with others and reflects the wider social environment. 

The immediate environment should satisfactorily accommodate man 
and his many activities and interactions. In addition to accommodating 
man’s social needs, it should provide function, comfort, contentment, 
health, economic, psychological and aesthetic satisfactions. 

The highly populated and industrialized environment has effected 
many new and pressing problems. With two-thirds of the country’s popu- 
lation living in metropolitan centers, great quantities of waste materials 
are daily deposited in the surrounding air and water and on the land. 

The widespread disregard for the aesthetic and humanizing aspects of 
man’s environment has resulted in indescribable ugliness in many parts 
of the nation. Such disregard must give way to the recognition that en- 
vironmental blight does not have to be a corollary of economic progress. 

Only recently have researchers begun to discover possible relationships 
between blighted environment and blighted human beings. Both industry 
and government are now concerned for people and their well-being in 
new terms. Information about the impact of environment on man’s nature 
must have high and immediate priority if society is to correct the damage 
already done. 
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The broad Research Problem Areas related to this goal arc 

1. Housing and Environs: Human Needs 

2. Housing and Environs: Psycho-Socio-Cultural Aspects 

3. Housing and Environs: Aesthetic Aspects 

4. Housing and Environs: Economic Aspects 

5. Textile and Textile Products: Properties and Perfoimance 

6. Clothing: Human Needs 

7. Clothing: Psycho-Socio-Cultural Aspects 

8. Clothing: Economic Aspects 

9. Clothing: Creation and Design 

HI-1. Housing and Environs: Human Needs 

There is now widespread concern for the quality of the en 



and its elfects ou people everywhere. Although to many “envi 



/ironment 
onmental 
and! land, the 



quality” is limited primarily to pollutants in the water, air 
term has additional implications for home economics. Housinri environs 
refers to both the interior, including its spatial arrangement, furnishings 
and equipment, and the immediate exterior surroundings. Man must 
often adapt to housing space instead of adapting spatial arrangements to 
his particular needs. New concepts of space use and alternative spatial 
arrangements relating to overall human needs are necessary. 

Increased research is needed concerning the reciprocal nature of the 
relationships existing between man and his environment. To datd research 
has focused more on how man changes his environment to serve 
poses. An emerging research need concerns the multiple effec 
immediate environment on man. 

Investigation is necessary in the following areas: 

(a) Effect of amount and arrangement of interior and exteri 
upon family life, especially family functions and interac 

(b) Role of flexible physical space in adapting to family 
needs throughout the life cycle. 

(c) Determination of physical environmental requirements |o meet 
special needs of individuals. 

(d) Development of new concepts of space use with empmsis on 
storage, task performance, leisure activities and anticipated tech- 
nological changes. 

(e) Effect of aesthetic aspects of space utilization on famil; 
being. 

(f) Use of the computer in evolving environmental space: des; 

(g) Role of housing, furnishings and equipment in influence i 
meeting individual and family needs and aspirations. 

(h) Effects of deprivation of housing, furnishings and equipm 
man. 
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(i) Relation between over-crowding in housing and physical and 
mental health; , levels of over-crowding sensitivity. 

(j) Evaluation of housing prototypes as they serve the needs of 
families of various income levels, size and composition and in 
various life cycle stages. 

(k) Assessment of the human response to low cost single-unit and 
multi-unit housing designs. 

(l) Ideas held by persons over 40 about desirable housing conditions 
for their retirement years. 

(m) Perception of retirees of their housing needs; extent to which 
present housing succeeds or fails in fulfilling these needs. 

(n) Factors influencing satisfaction in changed living units following 
retirement. 

(o) Extent to which separate communities and segregated housing 
for the aging meet human needs. 

(p) Exploration of institutional housing and its effect upon man with 
recommendations for improving the humanizing aspects of insti- 
tutional living. 

(q) Factors affecting the degree of harmoniousness among families 
in a neighborhood. 

(r) Determination of environmental factors that have a long-range 
detrimental effect upon individuals. 

(s) Curtailment of environmental pollution directly produced by in- 
dividuals and families. 

(t) Man's need in alien environments: underground, underwater and 
outerspace. 

HI-2. Housing and Environs: Psycho-Socio-Cultural Aspects 

To date, the concept of housing environment has been regarded as 
the physical, material, tangible surroundings in which people live. A new 
concept is now evolving which deals with man’s psychological and social 
environment which surrounds as completely and affects him as markedly 
as does his physical environment. Increasing social and technological 
pressures require expanded research in this area if the physical environ- 
ment is to add human dimensions to living. 

Questions for which answers should be sought require investigation 
in the following areas: 

(a) Cultural, historical and geographic factors affecting the social 
and physical environment. 

(b) Identification of levels of man’s need for social contact, indivi- 
dualism and privacy within his near environment. 

(c) Social and psychological response to change in man’s physical 
environment. 




(d) Effect of new or frequently changed environment on patterns of 
family development and interaction. 

( e ) Impact of noise and sound levels in the environment upon psycho- 
logical and physiological well-being. 

(f) Relationships between perception of self and the quality of the 
physical environment. 

(g) Housing, furnishings and equipment as symbols of social status; 
factors affecting symbolic meanings. 

(h) The role of design in establishing identity through individuality 
or conformity. 

(i) Social and psychological effects of separate or combined design 
components. 

(j) Impact of single-class neighborhoods on socialization of children 
and social mobility of adult family members. 

(k) Effect on individuals and families of living in groupings of identi- 
cal housing units. 

(l) Effects of selected technological developments on the quality of 
family life. 

( m ) Effects of technology on satisfaction and dissatisfaction within 
selected environments. 

(n) Effects on family functioning of technological change within 
dwellings. 

(o) Utilization of technology in the immediate environment to facili- 
tate social development of family members. 

III-3. Housing and Environs: Aesthetic Aspects 

A most difficult area to research is man's aesthetic response to his 
environment and his need for expressing aesthetic drives. Elements of 
design have been well delineated and related principles have been ap- 
plied to some degree in housing interiors and exteriors. Only recently 
has attention been drawn to the role of the aesthetic in people's lives. To 
improve the overall quality of our environment, researchers will need to 
deal more directly with the areas outlined here. 

Research in this problem area should emphasize the following: 

(a) Identification of levels of need for an aesthetic environment. 

(b) Relation between development of creativity and aesthetic need 
and expression. 

(c) Effects of aesthetic deprivation upon man. 

(d) The role of housing, furnishings and equipment in fulfilling 
aesthetic needs. 

(e) Relation between individual and family values and aesthetic 
expression. 

(f ) The role of individual components of design (line, form, texture, 
color, space) in achieving an aesthetic environment. 
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(g) Choice-making as related to functional and aesthetic considera- 
tions. 

(li) The role of architectural components, both functional and decora- 
tive, in achieving aesthetically pleasing environments. 

(i) The role of sensory cues (e.g., visual, auditory and tactile) in 
determining an aesthetic environment. 

(j) Methodology for studying aesthetic creativity. 

III-4, Housing and Environs: Economic Aspects 

Provision of adequate housing at a suitable cost is a major problem 
facing families today, particularly the elderly and those with children. 
The dollar amount spent for housing, whether for ownership or rent, is 
as a rule the largest single outlay made for any item of consumption. 

Although home ownership is a goal of the majority of families in our 
society, economic problems are a great deterrent to ownership. Of far 
greater concern is the provision of adequate housing irrespective of 
ownership. Adequacy must be interpeted as more than physical sound- 
ness of the structure and provision of basic facilities. As knowledge con- 
cerning the effects of housing upon individuals expands, the require- 
ments for adequate housing become broader with the possibility of result- 
ing cost increases. 

Inadequate housing has become a first-order concern at all levels of 
government. The distance that exists between present housing and need- 
ed housing points to the need for more research concerning how this goal 
may be accomplished. 

Research in this problem area should be directed toward: 

(a) Economic effects of technological and fashion changes in hous- 
ing, furnishings, and equipment. 

(b) Analysis of the economic and qualitative benefits of various hous- 
ing patterns, including innovative satellite village housing, “new 
towns,” clustered age-integrated houses or apartments, together 
with landscaping and park areas. 

(c) Effects of new technological changes in the house building indus- 
try and new materials used in the construction of houses upon 
the quantity, quality and cost of available housing. 

(d) Assessment of the economic and qualitative benefits of mass- 
produced housing components— mechanical cores, storage, rooms 
and areas— that can be readily available, simple to install, light- 
weight, durable, low in cost and maintenance. 

(e) Financial alternatives for provision of housing, household equip- 
ment and furnishings; evaluation of options and practices in 
relation to income levels and expenditure patterns of differing 
population groups. 
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(f) Impact of building codes, standards and ordinances, and prefer- 
ential tax assessments on housing costs. 

(g) Criteria used by builders and developers in determining design 
of housing for different income levels. 

(h) Effect of economic considerations and availability of space on 
design of housing and surroundings. 

IH-5. Textiles and Textile Products: Properties and Performance 

Advances of the fiber, textile and textile-related industries in the past 
twenty years have provided today’s consumer with an almost infinite 
variety of choices. Expansion and development in these fields have been 
accompanied by marked increase in industry-based research. 

Because of the competitiveness within the industry and the loose co- 
ordination among industries (producers and suppliers of fibers, fabrics, 
clothing, furnishings), the consumer often encounters problems he can- 
not solve. 

One aspect of the problem is communication between the consumer 
and industry. Another is the need for objective evaluation of end-use 
performance, a service which frequently receives minimal attention from 
industry. Research in both these areas can increase consumer satisfac- 
tion with textiles and textile products and can complement and supple- 
ment industrial research. 

Research in this problem area should emphasize the following: 

(a) Effectiveness of various textile finishes and treatments in relation 
to their intended function. 

(b) Interrelationship of controlling factors (e.g., fiber content, fabric 
geometry, and finish) with fabric performance in specific end- 
use situations. 

(c) Consumer needs and preferences for specific characteristics in 
textiles and textile products including style, aesthetic qualities, 
level of performance and maintenance. 

(d) Relation of various textile properties to comfort, functional and 
aesthetic considerations in clothing and furnishings. 

(e) Performance and acceptability of non-textiles, such as paper, 
plastic and non-wovens, in clothing and furnishings. 

(f) Development of laboratory test methods which will adequately 
predict end-use performance. 

IH-6. Clothing: Human Needs 

Although a primary function of clothing has been protection from the 
climate, recent extensive use of climate-controlled housing, public build- 
ings, and transportation vehicles has altered this function considerably. 
Wide participation of individuals in social and recreational activities has 
also increased the need for less cumbersome and restrictive clothing. 



While climatic condition and activity involvement affect clothing, 
traditions and customs of people surrounding us are also important influ- 
ences. The desire for distinction and recognition is a human trait often 
expressed through clothing. Clothes affect others as well as ourselves. 
Such factors have opened a vast, new area for research. 

Investigation is needed in the following areas: 

(a) Role of clothing in fulfillment of human needs and aspirations. 

(b) Effects of technological and social change, such as climate control 
or increased leisure, on specialized needs for aesthetics, function 
and variety in clothing and textiles. 

(c) Interrelationships among clothing comfort levels, activity, en- 
vironmental factors, garment design and fabric properties. 

( d ) Clothing inventory requirements and holdings as related to such 
factors as age, sex, and socio-economic class. 

(e) Determination of clothing and textile needs in alien environ- 
ments: underground, underwater, and outerspace. 

III-7. Clothing: Psycho-Socio-Cultural Aspects 

Interest in clothing, the reasons for choosing particular apparel, the 
effects of clothing on behavior, and the way clothing is perceived are all 
dependent upon psychological, social and cultural factors. People inter- 
acting with others in social settings makes the role of clothing complex. 
Thus fashion, change of fashion and style as means of self-expression 
come to the fore. 

Clothing affects how persons perceive one another. It also affects the 
action of the wearer and the role he plays in society. Knowledge of the 
psycho-socio-cultural aspects of clothing is, therefore, basic to the study 
of clothing. 

Until the late 1940’s, research emphasized clothing construction and 
design and the study of textiles. Scientists have only begun to examine 
pertinent psychological, sociological and anthropological theories in rela- 
tion to clothing. Such research would increase the theoretical base in the 
applied discipline of clothing as well as in related basic disciplines. 

Research areas suggested here are representative of the many which 
need intensive investigation: 

(a) Clothing as a function of beliefs, sentiments, status, occupation, 
religion, ritual and ceremony. 

(b) Cultural, historical and geographic factors affecting clothing 
modes. 

(c) Functions of dress in various cultural and social situations. 

(d) Factors affecting stability and change in modes of dress. 

(e) Impact of clothing on the social acceptability of individuals to 
their peers and other groups. 
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(f) Influence of clothing on the developing self-concept of indivi- 
duals. 

(g) Social-psychological and physiological effects of clothing depri- 
vation on man. 

(h) Role of clothing in establishing individuality or conformity. 

(i) Function of clothing as a form of symbolism in helping indi- 
viduals and families to play roles, develop a self-image, or project 
a desired image. 

(j) Establishment of research-based standards to assist low income 
families meet minimal levels of social and psychological accept- 
ance with respect to clothing. 

(k) Potential role of clothing and fashion as a tool in psychotherapy. 

III-8. Clothing: Economic Aspects 

Research has shown that a family of moderate income spends about 
15 percent of its income for clothing. Many variables affect this expendi- 
ture such as the relative importance assigned to clothing and the reaction 
to social pressure to keep pace with one’s associates. Investigations have 
also shown such factors as total income, age, sex, climate, level of social 
activity, and occupation to be related to clothing expenditures. 

However, more research is needed to understand individual spending 
habits concerning clothing. Personal and local situational factors are 
important considerations. Factors linked with the clothing and fashion 
industries and the economy as a whole also need intensive study. 

Research in this problem area should be directed toward: 

(a) Relationships among aspects of the national economic situation; 
the clothing, textile and fashion industry; cost of clothing; and 
clothing expenditures actually made. 

(b) Assessment of the complex of factors determining the portion of 
income used by individuals and families for clothing. 

( c ) Evaluation of financial alternatives and practices for provision of 
clothing in relation to income levels and expenditure patterns 
of differing population groups. 

(d) Economic effects on individuals and families of fashion trends 
and cycles in clothing and textiles. 

(e) Effects of technological developments in clothing and textiles on 
the economic outlay of individuals and families. 

III-9. Clothing: Creation and Design 

Clothing contributes to man’s sense of well-being through effects 
created by colors, textures and arrangements of line. Through the medium 
of clothing, man expresses aesthetic feelings. Aesthetic impression and 
overall design of a garment are closely related to the way it is constructed. 
Construction features also relate to function, comfort, safety, cost, and 
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maintenance requirements. The construction process should complement 
the functional and aesthetic attributes of clothing design. 

Research related to dress and adornment as means of aesthetic expres- 
sion and satisfaction is in the early stages. Increased satisfaction and 
enjoyment in this area can result from accelerated research efforts. 

Research questions for which answers should be sought require in- 
vestigation in the following areas: 

(a) Role of clothing as a form of aesthetic expression. 

(b) Role of individual elements of design in achieving aesthetically 
pleasing dress. 

( c ) Development of functional and aesthetic design criteria for cloth- 
ing, especially for the physically and mentally handicapped, the 
elderly and the young. 

(d) Construction features in clothing which contribute to comfort, 
maintenance, safety, function and design aesthetics. 

(e) Comparison of new methods of garment construction, such as 
stitchless “sewing” and heat fusion, with conventional methods. 

(f) Establishment of standards for clothing sizes through continuing 
research on anthropometric measurements and proportions for 
all segments of the population. 



GOAL IV. IMPROVE CONSUMER COMPETENCE AND FAMILY 



In an affluent society consumer concerns increase as goods and services 
increase. Such concerns involve satisfaction with available goods and 
services, validated information about products and services, and effective- 
ness of resource management. 

The consumer today is often forced to make decisions without ade- 
quate, valid information. Consumer laws have only recently received 
the attention necessary to protect health and provide security from 
defrauders. 

Legal protection, however, will not enable the consumer to maximize 
his resources to achieve desired ends. Better ways must be developed 
to provide him with information for sound choice making, and he must 
learn to discriminate between valid information and misinformation. 

The consumer must also communicate his needs to business and 
industry and become more informed about resource and credit manage- 
ment, legal and civil rights, and the channels for maintaining them. 

Research is needed to provide new insight into consumer behavior, to 
supply valid information about goods and services, and to add to the 
understanding of behavioral factors. Increased knowledge is also needed 
about management and decision making processes to understand con- 
sumer choices. Management, with its essential elements of values, goals 
and resources, is especially important to consumer competence. The 
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ability of families and individuals to identify values, formulate goals and 
effectively use their total resource pool affects not only consumer satis- 
faction, but satisfaction in all other aspects of living as well. 

Knowledge of management and decision making processes pervade 
all areas of home economics. The capacity for arranging means to meet 
ends in individual and family settings may play a significant role in 
society at large. Viewed over time, families in their managerial capacities 
may aid or impede societal goals. Therefore, there is need for increased 
knowledge about individual and family management in developing coun- 
tries and subcultural groups in this country. 

The broad concern in this goal is level of living. As used here, it 
encompasses all goods, services and conditions consumed or experienced 
in living: goods and services acquired in the market plus non-marketable 
goods, services and conditions such as use of public facilities, social status 
and location of residence. In contrast, the term, standard of living, encom- 
passes the same entities but is a normative concept describing how the 
individual believes he ought to be living. However, to raise levels of 
living, standards must also be raised. 

Research in the area of level of living, often considered synonomous 
with quality of living, presents one of the greatest challenges today. 
Goods and services acquired in the market can be subjected to quantita- 
tive measure. More difficult, however, is the objective assessment of 
intangible conditions which contribute to a wholesome family climate. 
Increased research must be conducted in this area if further enrichment 
is to be provided for family life. 

The broad Research Problem Areas related to this goal are: 

1. Consumer Service Needs 

2. Consumer Choice Making and Behavior 

3. Consumer and the Marketing System 

4. Values and Behavior 

5. Management and Decision Making Processes and Situations 

6. Resource Development, Allocation and Use 

7. Levels of Living. 

IV-L Consumer Service Needs 

A continuing concern of home economics involves providing consumer 
information about tangible and intangible qualities of goods and services. 
Specific qualities of a particular product or service and the characteristics 
of each consuming unit vary. Both must be considered carefully by 
the consumer in making decisions. 

Research is needed in each major category of consumer goods and 
services to determine needs and preferences of specific population groups, 
to establish quality attributes for particular end-use situations, and to 
disseminate this information to consumers and producers. 
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A special need exists to determine the extent of individual knowledge 
about legal protection. Although there is increasing pressure for more 
consumer laws, many citizens are not well informed about existing laws. 
Thus, a logical approach for adequate protection is first, the determina- 
tion of consumer awareness; second, the development of improved meth- 
ods for diffusing such information where gaps exist; and, finally, the 
assessment of need for additional protective measures. 

Research questions to be answered require investigation in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

(a) Assessment of extent to which needs for consumer services are 
being met and implications for new or modified services. 

(b) Identification and evaluation of alternate provisions for house- 
hold services desired by families and individuals. 

(c) Evaluation of criteria for judging attributes of consumer goods 
and services. 

(d) Evaluation of different methods of providing information to 
consumers relative to availability and quality of goods and 
services. 

(e) Extent of citizens* knowledge regarding existing laws (e.g., 
divorce, inheritance, tax, consumer) which affect their present 
and future welfare. 

(f) Channels of information used by individuals and families regard- 
ing legal protection most directly affecting them. 

IV-2. Consumer Choice Making and Behavior 

Choice making is a complex problem today for both the affluent and 
those with sub-minimal incomes due to the variety of goods and services 
and floods of consumer information and misinformation. Daily choices, 
made consciously and subconsciously, markedly affect the present and 
future quality of our lives. 

Most individuals are inadequately informed to function effectively as 
consumers, and little is known about why the consumer behaves as he 
does. Without increased knowledge, consumer competence cannot rise 
above its present level. Research is also needed to comprehend more 
fully the multiplicity of factors affecting consumer behavior. 

Research in this problem area should involve: 

(a) Knowledge contributing to consumers* capacity to discriminate 
among alternatives offered by the market for goods and services. 

(b) Assessment of use of consumer information (e.g., grades, stand- 
ards) by consumers in choice and use of goods. 

(c) Assessment of factors, internal and external to the family (e.g., 
attitudes, values, goals, life cycle stage, mass media, laws and 
sanctions) affecting household consumption patterns. 
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(d) Identification of factors Associated with choice making by dif- 
ferent socio-economic groups. 

(e) Development of models for evaluating consumer behavior. 

(f) Development of measures for determining levels of consumer 
competence. 

(g) Development and evaluation of computer systems helpful in 
providing alternatives in consumer decision making. 

(h) Development of an operational theory of consumption that inte- 
grates theories of behavior from psychology, sociology and eco- 
nomics. 

IV-3. Consumer and the Marketing System 

Both the market and the consumer encounter problems when either 
fails to be knowledgeable about the other. The market sometimes pre- 
sumes to project the consumer s needs without seeking his point of view. 
The consumer sometimes unrealistically demands goods and services at 
a price which disregards production and distribution costs. 

Since each consumer is unique, there is no “average” consumer whose 
behavior can be predicted with certainty. Consumers have not succeeded 
in raising a unified voice to communicate their needs to the suppliers. 
Because the market is diverse, complex and profit motivated, it may view 
the consumer as a potential buyer without regard for his particular needs. 
Research bridging this communication gap should be useful. 

Research areas suggested here are representative of the many which 
need intensive investigation: 

(a) Knowledge about consumers useful for increasing consumer satis- 
faction through improved goods and services. 

(b) Reciprocal impact of consumer choices and the development and 
availability of desired goods and services. 

(c) Specific characteristics of consumer preference and its influence 
on the market. 

(d) Factors affecting availability and cost of goods and services, in- 
cluding consumer practices and demands of varying populations 
and income groups. 

(e) Determination of the responsibilities producers, processors, and 
suppliers feel toward the consumer and their efforts to fulfill 
these. 

(f) Assessment of channels for establishing meaningful communica- 
tion between consumers and suppliers and/or producers. 

(g) Assessment of consumer understanding of the complexities of 
production and marketing processes as they relate to availability 
and cost of goods and services. 

(h) Determination of the level of consumer’s knowledge about legal 
protection in the market, consumer’s use of legal recourse and 
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channels for reporting unfair and illegal treatment in regard to 
rights* goods and services. 

IV-4. Values and Behavior 

Because families are the most fundamental unit of the larger social 
order, some value changes over time are necessary in both by virtue of 
the family-society interrelation. However, some family values are well 
worth retaining and strengthening. Families continuously re-examine their 
values to maintain stability. They must frequently decide upon new ways 
of actualizing their high priority values as well as guiding value change 
over time. 

Values are held both implicitly and explicitly. For most effective 
realization, they must be at the level of awareness. Herein lies a two-fold 
challenge: to identify implicit, as well as explicit, values and tc develop 
means for bringing them to the cognitive level. 

Research in the area of values, once considered elusive and visionary, 
is now accepted as basic to the understanding of behavior. Although the 
past decade has witnessed much methodology development in the study 
of values, value systems, and factors influencing value change, researchers 
are only on the threshold of this complex area. As more knowledge about 
values emerges, there should be better comprehension of both agreement 
and conflict within the family, within our society, and among societies. 

Research questions for which answers should be sought require inves- 
tigation in the following areas: 

(a) Conceptual and methodological approaches to investigation and 
analysis of values. 

(b) Identification of values and their organization into systems. 

(c) Variables (e.g., race, ethnicity, socio-economic class) associated 
with particular values and value systems. 

(d) Methods for bringing values of individuals and families to the 
cognitive level. 

(e) Hierarchy of values within value systems of individuals and 
families. 

(f) Objective measures for determining "desirable” value stances; 
approaches to change in values in the "desirable” direction. 

(g) Coherence between values held and behavioral manifestations. 

(h) Intrapsychic and interpersonal resolution of conflict in values. 

(i) Human and material consequences of holding particular value 
systems. 

(j) Congruence among individual and family values and cultural 
and societal values. 

(k) Ways in which values and related concepts such as wants, prefer- 
ences, interests and attitudes are formed and changed. 
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IV-5. Management and Decision Making Processes and Situation:)# 

In this context management is the process of ordering individual and 
family decisions to actualize human potential Humans can and do exer- 
cise choice concerning the future in areas which are ever widening, in- 
cluding the technical, legal, social, economic, and political. 

Management occurs most effectively at the cognitive level. An in- 
creased understanding of the management processes can help to effect 
desired managerial outcomes. Decision making characterizes all phases 
of the management process and involves goal formulation, selection and 
organization of resources, and courses of action to attain these goals. 

It is necessary to further develop and refine the theoretical models of 
the management and decision making processes. Additional investigations 
are also needed to determine internal and external factors having signifi- 
cant bearing on these processes. 

Questions for research require investigation in the following areas: 

(a) Development of theoretical and operational models of the man- 
agement and decision making processes as they occur in indi- 
vidual and family settings. 

(b) Interrelations among values, goals and resources and their func- 
tion in management and decision making. 

(c) Effects of elements of the physical, social and psychological 
environments on development and use of managerial ability. 

(d) Development of measures for identifying managerial behavior. 

(e) Identification of factors associated with differences in managerial 
behavior. 

(f) Development of means for measuring and evaluating manage- 
ment outcomes. 

(g) Development of improved techniques for management and deci- 
sion making. 

(h) Identification of determinants of choice, internal and external to 
the decision maker, and factors affecting these. 

(i) Relation between perceived and real fields of choice of the 
decision maker. 

(j) Determination of attitudes held toward risk; assessment of effects 
of risk on choice making. 

(k) Reciprocal effects of central decisions and subsequent or satellite 
decisions. 

(l) Development of processes to facilitate goal setting and problem 
solving by individuals, independently and in groups. 

(m) Development of methods for quantifying variables essential for 
making managerial decisions by computer technology. 

(n) Identification of human and environmental factors associated 
with habitual versus conscious managerial behavior. 



(0) Development of techniques and processes for managerial educa- 
tion at points of readiness for learning. 

I V-6. Resource Development, Allocation and Use 

Recognizing, developing, allocating and using human and material 
resources in ways that achieve one's goals contributes substantially to 
satisfaction with living. Each activity is an important component. And 
research data now point to a possible correlation between how effectively 
families deal with one or more of these components and their general 
quality of living. 

Resources, once regarded as material goods or money, now are more 
broadly viewed to include human capacities, time concepts, knowledge, 
health, attitudes and other inputs. In this newer framework, much re- 
search will be required to understand how individuals and families 
organize their resources for goal achievement, and how they can achieve 
these goals through more effective resource development and use. 

Today, special consideration must be given to credit as a resource. 
With credit so universal as a medium for purchase of goods and services, 
the need emerges for better understanding of the credit function, of ways 
in which credit can help individuals and families achieve their goals, and 
of the factors involved in over-extension cf credit use. 

Research needed in this problem area includes: 

(a) Identification and measurement of total resources available to 
families. 

(b) Analysis of interplay of all resources, including substitution and 
complementary effects. 

(c) Patterns of family resource development, allocation and use; 
factors affecting these patterns such as income, size and life 
cycle stage, 

(d) Time horizon (past, present, future orientation) and its relation 
to resource use for families within different cultural settings, 
socio-economic levels, and life cycle stages. 

(e) Ordering of priorities with respect to alternative uses for re- 
sources. 

(f) Comparison of means of conservation and use of scarce resources 
among selected population groups. 

(g) Effect of changes in costs of consumer goods and services upon 
total family resource use. 

(h) Effect of obsolescence of goods on consumer expenditures. 

(1) Effect of public policies (e.g., tax laws, monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies) on family resource development and use. 

( j ) Assessment of level of knowledge of consumers regarding credit 
use: bases for securing credit, alternative sources and their 
respective credit costs. 



(k) Use of credit and its effect upon utilization of other resources. 

(l) Factors associated with extent of and satisfaction with credit use. 

(m) Development of more effective educational programs regarding 
wise use of credit. 

(n) Factors associated with the nature, function and use of saving 
and investment by individuals and families. 

(o) Factors associated with the nature, function and use of house- 
hold production in individual and family life patterns. 

(p) Development of more effective programs for diffusion of informa- 
tion concerning community opportunities as resources in indi- 
vidual and family living. 

(q) Financial counseling and educational programs effective in in- 
creasing satisfaction with financial management outcomes. 

(r) Ways in which individuals and families can be assisted in iden- 
tifying and developing present and potential resources. 

IV-7. Levels of Living 

An optimal level of living results from goods, services and conditions 
that make possible the fullest development of each family member. 
Although the term has had primarily an economic connotation, here it 
includes qualitative as well as quantitative aspects of living. 

Improving the level of living of disadvantaged segments of the popu- 
lation is a national concern. Such a task involves not only providing basic 
material necessities of food, clothing and shelter but also developing 
human dignity, worth, and self-respect. 

Research in this problem area focuses on the constituents of levels of 
living, attaining and maintaining optimal levels, and long-term effects of 
various levels of living on human beings. 

More specific research needs include; 

(a) Identification of characteristics of the social and physical environ- 
ment that give rise to and perpetuate poverty and disadvantage- 
ment. 

(b) Establishment of research-based family expenditure patterns as 
guides to achieving desired levels of living. 

(c) Household consumption patterns as related to levels of living. 

(d) Methods of measurement for the quantitative aspects of living, 
such as goods and services consumed. 

(e) Methods of measurement for the qualitative aspects of living, 
such as the aesthetic and psycho-social dimensions. 

(f) Identification and quantification of minimal-optimal levels of 
living including the total cost of goods and services and condi- 
tions for various income levels and residence situations. 

(g) Establishment of research-based standards to assist low income 
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families in meeting minimal levels of physical, social and psycho- 
logical acceptance with respect to goods and services. 

(h) Effects of the chain of decisions made by individuals and families 
upon their present quality of living and that to which they aspire. 

(i) Determination of differing and changing needs for goods, services 
and conditions as required by the elderly, ethnic groups, mi- 
grants, low income groups, young married couples, physically 
handicapped, and those with other special needs. 

(j) Determination of the goods, services and conditions that have 
the greatest impact on raising the family's level of living. 

(k) Methods of working with low income families most conducive 
to motivating them to raise their levels of living. 

(l) Impact of welfare-related programs on the recipient's level of 
living. 

(m) Effects of being a long-term welfare recipient upon the family’s 
motivation to become self-supporting. 

(n) Long-term effects of various levels of living on the growth and 
development of the individual. 

GOAL V. IMPROVE THE QUALITY AND AVAILABILITY OF 
COMMUNITY SERVICES WHICH ENRICH FAMILY 
LIFE 

Society, once comprised of self-contained and self-sufficient individual 
units, is now characterized by complex interrelationships at the com- 
munity, state and federal level. 

Numerous governmental and private agencies and services carry out 
programs to strengthen and enrich the American family system. Their 
success varies widely. Existing weaknesses in various family programs 
may be attributed more to public apathy than to factors inherent in the 
programs themselves. The financial and organizational handicaps under 
which agencies often operate might well be minimized by more public 
support. 

Although most people are vitally concerned about their own families, 
the general populace demonstrates little concern for the family as a social 
institution . This lack of concern manifests itself in many ways. One is 
the limited support for and participation in family enrichment programs. 
Another is the general failure of the public to consider the effects of 
social and moral issues on the family. Issues, such as liberalization of 
divorce laws, birth control, addiction and homosexuality, are constantly 
discussed in individualistic terms, but are less often debated in terms of 
their potential effect on the family. 

Goal V concerns research relevant to strengthening the family as a 
social institution. Its scope includes defining and accomplishing com- 
munity goals and programs which contribute to the well-being of fami- 



lies and to larger societal goals. Past research involvement of home 
economics in these undertakings has been minimal. However, home 
economics inputs, through functional community channels, can further 
strengthen and enrich family life and society at large. 

Team approaches to problem solving will be necessary in both 
research efforts and action programs at the community, state and national 
levels. Current challenges and opportunities for contributing to social 
programs are great. Meeting them will provide a base for more fruitful 
and cooperative efforts to deliver programs needed by families of the 
future. 

Critical social problems communities must solve in the coming decade 
relate directly to population expansion and conjested living conditions. 
Some existing programs need to be expanded or modified and new ones 
developed. Programs for the future will be increasingly concerned with 
health delivery systems, youth problems, minority group needs and child 
care centers. 

The broad Research Problem Areas related to this goal are: 

1. Community Program Needs 

2. Health, Safety and Recreation Programs 

3. Continuing Education Programs 

4. Housing Programs 

5. Day Care Programs for Preschool Children 

6. Family Influence on and Response to Public Programs 

V-l. Community Program Needs 

Although many social action programs strive to improve the human 
condition, much confusion and frustration often results. Despite such 
limitations, community programs for strengthening the family deserve 
every encouragement. 

Support, participation and commitment by citizens are keys to suc- 
cessful programs, whatever their focus. To become more active in the 
planning and implementing of family programs, home economics needs 
to ascertain how it can best contribute. The interrelations among various 
programs must also be determined if the best interests of individuals and 
families are to be served. The acceptance or rejection of professional 
engagement in community undertakings and projection of needs also 
warrant careful examination. 

Research questions for which answers should be sought include: 

(a) Extent of involvement and potential role of home economics per- 
sonnel in community programs designed to strengthen and 
enrich family life. 

(b) Identification of needs and expectations for programs designed 
to serve community members. 

(c) Factors affecting availability and use of existing programs and 
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resources designed to serve individuals and families in the 
community. 

(d) Evaluation of relative impact of various programs in improving 
quality of living of families in a community. 

(e) Assessment of community priorities in supporting needed pro- 
grams for all groups (e.g., age, sex, minority groups) which 
contribute to attaining and maintaining individual and family 
well-being. 

(f) Interrelationships and interdependence among the family as a 
social institution and other societal institutions with the view 
toward strengthening programs which serve goals in common 
with the family. 

(g) Role of home economics personnel in community programs as 
perceived by federal, state and local community officials. 

( h ) Role of home economics personnel in encouraging family involve- 
ment in programs dealing with problems which affect the well- 
being of family members and the community. 

(1) Identification of potential volunteer and paraprofessional inputs 
of time, competence, and other resources to enrich community 
programs. 

( j ) Delineation of special counseling needs of individuals and fami- 
lies (e.g.. handicapped, elderly, disadvantaged, migrants). 

(k) Assessment of existing packages of community services (e.g., 
counseling, informal teaching ) that contributes to improved well- 
being of disadvantaged and dependent families; project new or 
modified approaches for unmet needs. 

(l) Perception of citizens regarding program needs to improve the 
physical components of the community environment. 

(m) Assessment of various staffing patterns for effective community 
program implementation. 

V-2. Health, Safety and Recreational Programs 

Since the average citizen spends half or more of his time in the com- 
munity, it should offer him a safe and healthy setting in which to accom- 
plish family tasks, enjoy leisure time, and participate in community 
efforts. The community needs to supplement family resources for such 
activities not feasible for the individual family to provide. 

Many community programs could increase their effectiveness by 
periodic evaluation and revision. Home economics researchers, as a part 
of the community team, can bring their particular competence to bear 
on programs to improve community health, safety and recreation. 

Research is needed in the following areas: 

(a) Role of home economics personnel in identifying and solving 
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special problems related to improving the health of individuals 
and families, especially with limited resources. 

(b) Availability and need for mental health services, including mar- 
riage counseling and psychotherapy, for all socio-economic levels. 

(c) Level of financial and other assistance to provide adequate nutri- 
tion for families whose resources are limited to public funds; 
problems of present systems. 

(d) Impact of supplementary food distribution programs on the nutri- 
tional status and general health of recipients. 

(e) Community sources of information and misinformation about 
nutrition and health: roles played by mass media, local organiza- 
tions, agencies and business establishments in diffusion of infor- 
mation. 

(f) Identification of factors adversely affecting health and safety in 
the community. 

(g) Factors affecting availability and use of recreational facilities 
within the community. 

(h) Needs for community measures to alleviate environmental pol- 
lution. 

V-3. Continuing Education Programs 

Continuing education in our society is rapidly becoming a way of 
life. Public schools, colleges and universities offer to the community an 
ever broadening array of courses to satisfy many needs and interests. 
Given the projection of more free-choice time, individuals can pursue 
educational and creative interests which give added dimensions to living. 
As physical and social settings become more complex, the individual may 
be challenged as never before to learn more about his world. 

In many of these areas of knowledge, home economics personnel have 
special competence. Research in the following can indicate where this 
competence could have the greatest impact. 

( a ) Determination of needs for educational programs to meet the life 
styles of men and women with respect to more effective partici- 
pation in the family, the paid labor force, the political arena and 
various community programs. 

(b) Special educational programs that would contribute to the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of disadvantaged and dependent 
individuals. 

(c) Identification of ways in which professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals can effectively contribute to the quality of living for 
special population groups (e.g., low-income, handicapped, minori- 
ties, ethnic) through education. 

(d) Educational programs needed to increase competence and effec- 
tiveness of volunteers and paraprofessionals in working with 
families. 
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(e) Characteristics of leaders effective in new programs for special 
audiences or with special objectives. 

V-4. Housing Programs 

Although the quality of life the family experiences in its housing 
greatly depends on the family climate, external forces also have marked 
eflFect. Among these forces are the general physical and aesthetic attributes 
of the neighborhood and community, the availability of essential goods 
and services, access to educational, religious and recreational facilities, 
and provision for transportation. Still other considerations are type of 
community government, kind of school system, public services provided, 
parks and recreational facilities, amount and kind of industry and busi- 
ness in the area, and the local tax base for education and community 
services. 

Primary interest of each resident is likely to involve the family’s dwell- 
ing and those near him in the community. As a result, he is concemed 
that area housing provide the best possible setting for his own family and 
neighbors. To assure this, residents must actively shape community poli- 
cies and programs affecting housing and complementary services and 
facilities. 

In a community, people’s needs must be given highest priority in 
planning for future development. Residents must more actively deter- 
mine the quality of their surroundings. Of vital importance is the balance 
of services, housing and programs necessary for a dynamic community. 
To achieve desired ends, families must communicate their needs to local 
governing boards. 

Often residents do not participate as well-informed citizens in com- 
munity planning and activities. As a result, those Interested in financial 
gain may overshadow others and disproportionately affect the shaping, 
growth, direction, and quality of the community. 

Research areas listed below represent needed knowledge about living 
units and their surroundings as they relate to the community and the 
satisfaction of its residents. 

(a) Identification of family needs which must be considered in 
developing more satisfactory housing for all socio-economic 
levels, with special emphasis on design, location and financing. 

(b) Evaluation of the extent to which public financed living units 
fulfill family needs. 

(c) Identification of special needs of families who are adjusting to 
improved housing conditions; alternative methods of meeting 
these needs using action research approaches as a basis for 
establishing program guidelines. 

(d) The perception held by private enterprise regarding its role in 
closing the gap between present housing and needed housing. 
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(e) Response of builders, suppliers and financiers of housing to pro- 
posals for more livable housing designs. 

(f ) Perception of citizens of their role in effecting decisions (e.g., zon- 
ing, codes, special permits, tax base) which determine the long- 
term quality of housing in their community. 

(g) Evaluation of current program approaches to housing with em- 
phasis on the social values of improved housing for the family 
and community. 

V-5. Day Care Programs for Preschool Children 

The increasing number of mothers in the labor force has drawn 
attention to expanding day care facilities for preschool children. Such 
facilities should provide the child with opportunities for social adjust- 
ment, for learning to function effectively in the group, and for developing 
his full preschool learning potential. The high incidence of school failures 
and learning disabilities among children from disadvantaged homes has 
further emphasized the importance of enrichment programs. 

Many facilities and programs have evolved in the past decade, ranging 
from those offering little more than attending to the child's physical needs 
and safety to those providing educational experiences to enhance over- 
all development. Nursery schools , representing this latter function, origi- 
nated from efforts of the fields of child development and education. Day 
nurseries , developed by the social welfare field, initially provided care 
and supervision for young children of working mothers. Originally far 
apart in practice, theoretical approach, and purpose, both are now con- 
cerned with providing preschool children from all socio-economic back- 
grounds with an environment geared to their particular developmental 
needs. 

Research associated with Head Start programs has recently con- 
tributed knowledge about the physical, emotional, social, and intellectual 
development of the young child. More research, however, can increase 
knowledge in areas of program effectiveness, long-term effects of pro- 
grams on the child's later social adjustment and learning capacity, effects 
of intervention techniques, outcomes of parent involvement in programs, 
and other related areas. 

Research question areas suggested here are representative of the many 
which need intensive investigation. 

(a) Extent to which the needs of families are being met in the pro- 
vision of day care facilities for preschool children. 

(b) Evaluation of current program approaches to day cire for pre- 
school children with emphasis on the basic developmental needs 
of the child. 

(c) Effect of day care programs, particularly in the earliest years of 



life (infants, one and two year olds), on the child's need for a 
close relationship with his mother. 

(d) Effects upon the young child of the greater routinization of care 
in the group situation and the necessity of conforming to group 
demands before the child has defined his identity as an indi- 
vidual. 

( e ) Provisions made by the community for safeguarding the quality 
of care provided for children in the day care facilities. 

V-6. Family Influence on and Response to Public Programs 

Many citizens believe public community programs are imposed on 
them. Often they make little effort to understand how they could influ- 
ence the direction programs take. Their influence is felt, however, either 
by active participation, by tacit acceptance without involvement, or by 
vague, critical reaction based on hearsay. 

An accurate profile of special competences community members could 
provide to meet program goals would be useful in creating more respon- 
siveness on the part of local individuals and families Such a resource 
profile could be drawn from a research survey. Many families, not under- 
standing how they can contribute, do not become involved. Since pro- 
gram effectiveness depends largely on resident support, each community 
needs the participation of its population, especially those with particular 
talents. 

Research is needed in the following areas: 

(a) Identification of special competences community members could 
provide to meet public program goals. 

(b) Influence of the family on decisions concerning the development, 
adequacy, quality and cost of education, health and housing pro- 
grams and other public and private services in a community. 

(c) Perception of citizens regarding their role in optimal decision 
making about community programs to serve families now and in 
the future. 

( d ) Comparison of expected effects and actual effects of public pro- 
grams on families. ^ 

(e) Impact of present public and private programs on the motiva- 
tional level of low-income families. 

(f) Identification of factors which influence family involvement in 
and support of programs and services. 

(g) Interaction processes through which individuals and families 
become involved in identifying their needs and in influencing 
priority assignment of community resources to meet them. 

(h) Factors related to community program effectiveness including 
individual and family competence in dealing with socio-political 
systems. 
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Section III — Foundations for a Dynamic 
Research Enterprise 

This section deals with increasing the contributions of home economics 
research to the national scientific effort. Increased research productivity 
is imperative if present and future resident instruction, extension and 
other service programs are to have a solid research base. 

Substantive inputs to this section were obtained from a national 
sample of administrators and researchers by a mailed questionnaire. The 
sample included 21 administrators, representing institutions with the 
largest home economics research programs in the nation, and 42 re- 
searchers who had been nominated by their administrators to participate 
in the Research Projection Workshop held in conjunction with this study. 

The questionnaire was open-ended to allow respondents the greatest 
possible freedom. The responses were reviewed with emphasis on sug- 
gestions for making research programs more viable and productive. Since 
the intent of the survey was not quantitative, the number of respondents 
contributing similar ideas was not determined. The primary purpose of 
the survey was to elicit imaginative thinking from the researchers and 
administrators. Respondents’ suggestions vary in their implications for 
individual institutions, since each local situation is unique. 

The ideas presented Li * ire representative responses from the ques- 
tionnaire. Because the subneadings of this section are interrelated, an idea 
discussed in one division has implications tor other divisions. 

Increasing the Scientist-Man-Year Input 

Respondents r.greed that obtaining competent and productive re- 
searchers was the objective as contrasted with an overall increase in 
numbers. An increase in scientist-man-years with that connotation per- 
meates this section. 

In most units of home economics across the country, the number of 
scientist-man-years (SMYs) is low, as compared with the number of 
full-time equivalents ( FTE’s ) involved in resident teaching and continu- 
ing education programs. How can the SMY input be increased? 

Research Priority 

Most administrators believed they must assign a new and higher 
priority to research in order to increase the effectiveness of present and 
potential SMY’s. This action alone would, for practical purposes, increase 
SMY’s to some extent. 

To assign a higher priority to research also implies re-ordering other 
priorities. Substantially increasing research must be balanced by less 
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emphasis on other facets of the total program. To provide a sound base 
of knowledge relevant to future needs of undergraduate and continuing 
education programs, assigning a higher priority to research activities is 
of paramount importance. 

Reassignment of priorities involves difficult decisions such as under- 
graduate versus graduate-research emphasis or curtailing or discontinuing 
some programs. Administrators agreed the issue of priorities was central 
to almost every satellite decision. 

In exploring ways to increase research priority, each institution can 
examine the ratio of scientist-man-years to other inputs of the total pro- 
gram. This ratio will quantitatively measure the relative priorities as- 
signed to activities in terms of human resources. 

The ratio can also indicate how well allocated resources match aspira- 
tions for research output. Increasing the ratio of SMY’s to other inputs 
might contribute substantially to output. However, the ratio for maximiz- 
ing output would vary from one institution to another. 

Joint Appointments 

Administrators suggested making joint appointments, research-teaching 
appointments and research-extension appointments, the norm rather, than 
the exception to strengthen not only research but also other programs. 

At present, it is difficult to obtain a sizable proportion of faculty with 
joint research appointments because funds and personnel are not readily 
available. Administrators pointed out the need to recruit research per- 
sonnel with long term objectives in view. Such efforts would include 
intensive recruitment of new graduate students and those with advanced 
degrees who are not presently professionally involved. 

Recruitment from Basic Disciplines 

Administrators believed they were in a favorable position to expand 
the research reservoir. Several suggestions were advanced. Research 
personnel could be increased by recruiting from the basic disciplines with 
which interests are shared. For example, human nutrition research has 
flourished in recent years because it has integrated researchers from fields 
such as physics, genetics, microbiology, organic chemistry and others. 

The applied disciplines generally prosper as they establish research 
programs affiliated with their basic disciplines. As a result of the plentiful 
supply of Ph.D/s in certain disciplines, well trained researchers may 
increase exploration of related areas. Many administrators believed this 
was an ideal time to increase recruitment of research faculty from the 
basic disciplines. 

Administrators saw the scope and direction of research in home eco- 
nomics as increasing the possibility of attracting researchers from other 
disciplines. Many home economics units in colleges and universities are 
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making significant changes in goals and emphases. This reflects a broader 
conception of the total field, both present and future. The conceptualiza- 
tion of the family as an ecosystem concerned with man-environment inter- 
relations becomes increasingly relevant in meeting needs of a changing 
society. This new emphasis may be a tremendous challenge to scientists 
in related disciplines as well as in home economics. 

Recruitment from Teaching and Extension Faculty 

Some teaching and extension faculty, while inexperienced researchers, 
are interested in becoming involved. Administrators, in particular, agreed 
that all interested and trained faculty should be encouraged to do so. 
Support for attending scientific meetings and released time to develop a 
pilot project or cooperate in an on-going project were suggested to 
encourage participation. A favorable climate is essential to encourage 
interested teaching or extension faculty to conduct research. Adminis- 
trators also saw the need for more assistance for new faculty researchers. 

Recruitment from Alumni 

Administrators expressed the necessity of bringing back into research 
alumni with good academic backgrounds. Individual guidance, refresher 
courses and well-planned programs could prepare them for research or 
staff support positions. Encouragement could be extended through 
flexibility in programs for mature persons returning to the academic field. 
The potential here is almost untapped. But to avail itself of these re- 
sources, the profession must initiate and develop a plan workable for the 
recruit and the institution. The availability of special educational grants 
to implement such undertakings should be explored. 

Research Component in Undergraduate Programs 

Respondents saw the need to identify and motivate potential re- 
searchers in the undergraduate years. Undergraduate programs should 
provide students with a sound base in science as well as depth in their 
specialized fields. Undergraduates need to be convinced that researchers 
do work with ro.' 1 life problems and people. They need to experience 
the excitement in the research process, the discovery of new knowledge, 
and the application of knowledge to the solution of contemporary prob- 
lems. Since undergraduate students are becoming increasingly social 
conscious, action oriented research relating to contemporary problems 
should interest them. 

Other suggestions for undergraduate involvement were: research 
assistantships or work assignments in research activities, junior and senior 
level courses in which research-type activities are undertaken, and a 
research methodology course for upper level students. Researchers, as 
well as research facilities, should be more visible to students. 

Administrators expressed the importance of encouraging young people 
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to work for the doctoral degree early in their careers so that contributions 
to the field can be made earlier and on a continuing basis throughout the 
professional years. Motivation efforts should start with the freshmen and 
continue in succeeding years. The best way to recruit young people to 
enter the field, respondents agreed, was to expose them to the enthusiasm 
of competent researchers involved in exciting research pursuits. 

Research Component in Graduate Programs 

The need to provide more meaningful research experiences for gradu- 
ate students was expressed by respondents. Seminars and related activi- 
ties would enable well-known researchers and graduate students to 
discuss research ideas and methods. More discussion and less formal 
presentation of findings were suggested to add meaning to the students 
experience. 

Researchers, in particular, expressed the need for re-examination of 
non-thesis options in master’s programs. When students are given a 
choice between an all-course program and one involving research and a 
thesis, most choose the non-tliesis option. The reasons for this choice 
merit careful study. Several respondents concurred that the non -thesis 
option may be more appropriate to the professional goals of some stu- 
dents. However, when a large proportion choose the noxi-thesis option, 
there is cause for concern in terms of future research personnel and pro- 
ductivity. 

Many view the thesis experience as primarily a learning experience. 
However, many researchers pointed out that the thesis experience often 
enhances research by contributing exploratory, pilot projects for larger 
scale research; generating hypotheses to be tested in later research; fol- 
lowing up aspects of staff research; and adding to the general research 
climate of a department, school or college. 

Researchers strongly favored increasing thesis-based degree programs 
with the supporting courses such as research methods, statistics and 
computer applications in research. 

Faculty and students are exploring alternatives to the thesis experience 
in some graduate programs. Students may earn research credit by par- 
ticipating in various phases of one or more on-going research projects. 
There appears to be no substitute for actual involvement in the research 
process in training researchers, although the means utilized may vary. 

Almost all respondents expressed the need for more innovation and 
aggressiveness in providing assistantships, internships, and fellowships of 
greater monetary value to permit comfortable self-support for graduate 
students. 

Researcher Image 

Impressions about researchers are formed early in the undergraduate 
experience. Researcher respondents, in particular, stressed the need to 
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create a more favorable image of the researcher. Many students believe 
researchers work alone in some secluded corner with “things ’ 5 rrather 
than people. Researchers agreed that the stimulation, satisfactionrandl 
challenge of research should be accented in contacts with students: and: 
faculty. 

Publication of Significant Research 

Administrators regarded publication of significant research as effective 
in attracting more researchers. They also emphasized the importances! 
presenting major research findings at scientific meetings, conferences ;and 
symposia. An exciting, challenging, productive research program, many 
pointed out, is the best possible way to recruit followers. 

Many respondents believed greater visibility through publication and 
participation in the scientific community required more initiative by 
administrators and researchers. To achieve this, institutions need to 
establish their own research objectives and periodically review progress 
toward them. 

Preparation for Administrative Positions 

Respondents from both groups emphasized the need to examine the 
practice of tapping outstanding researchers, teachers and extension staff 
for administrative posts. 

Both researchers and administrators pointed out the advantages of 
an administrator who was knowledgeable about research as well as under- 
graduate, graduate and continuing education programs. Some believed 
actual research experience was essential to understanding research and 
providing leadership for research endeavors. 

Others emphasized that future administrative roles would differ 
markedly from those of the past. They envisioned future administrative 
responsibilities as involving as much concern with relations outside the 
college or department as within it. In this context, they questioned how 
well outstanding performance in research, teaching and extension pre- 
pared an individual for such responsibilities. 

Some suggested that qualities of future administrators might not be 
similar in all settings. In institutions with strong emphasis on graduate 
study and research activities, an administrator knowledgeable about re- 
search would be needed. In colleges and universities where the focus is 
on undergraduate education, different background and commitments may 
be more appropriate. In either case, the future role of the college ad- 
ministrator was viewed by most of those presently occupying administra- 
tive positions as one requiring new insights and competences. 

The real challenge of providing future research personnel, respondents 
pointed out, is identifying needed competences and encouraging their 
development. This is also true for developing outstanding teaching and 
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extension staff and administrators. Future hope lies in using limited 
human resources wisely and providing the opportunity for optimum 
contribution. 



Maximizing the Scientist-Man-Year Output 

Increasing SMY input does not automatically increase output, but it 
represents a way of moving in that direction. Other approaches to maxi- 
mizing output also increase accomplishments. 

Support Systems 

Administrators agreed they needed to give increased attention to 
adequacy of support systems essential to productive research: funds, 
physical facilities and equipment, data processing facilities, statistical 
services, as well as subprofessional reinforcement from graduate assist- 
ants, secretaries, clerks and technicians. Ancillary and auxiliary per- 
sonnel, they indicated, are essential to free the professional researchers 
time for thinking, planning, interpreting data, and reporting findings. 

Both groups of respondents believed released time must be implicit 
in the researcher’s appointment Almost all researchers in home eco- 
nomics are involved in resident instruction, continuing education or 
administration. Thus, “paper” SMY’s may be sacrificed by other demands. 
In many instances, research time is channeled into teaching and other 
responsibilities. Increase in research productivity can be achieved only 
by directing economic and human resources toward research ends. This 
assumes that administrators will not divert research resources to other 
endeavors. Such a stance may require meeting commitments in new 
ways so that researchers function primarily in roles related to research 
output. 

Monetary Support 

To expand research, it is necessary to pursue a course which will 
broaden the base for research support This will require initiative and 
continuous effort by administrators and researchers. The search for 
research funds from government and other agencies becomes increasingly 
competitive. Researchers and administrators will need to be more knowl- 
edgeable and sophisticated in their planning and approaches. Those who 
have previously been successful in seeking funds may provide sugges- 
tions useful to the less experienced. 

Administrators and researchers continually expressed the need for 
increased monetary support. Some respondents pointed out that ver- 
balizations about monetary need might be a way of rationalizing limited 
research output. Not infrequently, many home economics researchers 
have limited their projects to fit funds from a specific agency. Such limi- 
tations no doubt, have affected the type and scope of projects undertaken. 
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Funds from multiple sources broaden the opportunity to study several 
facets of a problem. 

There were favorable comments about the policy of most Experiment 
Stations to provide salary money on a continuing basis, even if at times 
this meant no sizable increase in operating budgets. Respondents agreed 
that in the foreseable future financial increases for research would have 
to come from other sources. 

Sources, whether federal, state, industry or foundation, depend on 
the nature of the research and available local resources. Although it is 
important to be knowledgeable about sources of support, of even greater 
concern at present is becoming adept in support strategies. A more 
aggressive stance in seeking outside support was essential, according to 
both groups of respondents. It was recommended that a foundation con- 
nected with a home economics national association or other appropriate 
organization could provide on a continuing basis some monetary support 
and assist institutions in seeking potential sources of support. 

Many researchers related the frustration they experienced in preparing 
and submitting elaborate proposals which were not funded. Using a 
substantial research question as a base, a researcher or team may be able, 
with minor changes in emphases, to tailor a proposal for submission to 
several funding agencies. Becoming astute about areas in which major 
funding can be expected from support sources is also an important 
strategy. A number of listings and indices are available describing special 
interests of public and private sources of funding. 

Additional monies are necessary especially for behavioral science 
research and applied research related to critical social problems. The 
present climate regarding these is more favorable than in the past. The 
questions researchers and administrators face now are: Does the most 
urgent need involve more money? Or is there a greater need for more 
aggressiveness and ability in locating sources and competing for available 
funds? 

Long Range Planning 

Most respondents said resource allocation needed review in terms of 
immediate and long-range institutional goals. Human and material re- 
sources available for research also need to be examined in relation to 
projected programs and future needs. Several stressed the importance of 
developing more systematic long-term plans for obtaining additional 
research faculty, supporting technical aid, and increasing operating 
budgets. 

Continuous long-range planning is essential to maximize research out- 
put. With a careful selection of appropriate goals and priorities, even 
programs with limited funds, staff and facilities can produce high quality 
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research. Both groups of respondents expressed the need for developing 
ways to check progress toward research goals. 

Commitment to Research 

Maximizing SMY output involves all of the points presented here and 
many more particular to each institutional setting. Recognition of the 
need for an all-out commitment to research by administrators and faculty 
pervaded the responses. Such a commitment, many respondents thought, 
would place research in an appropriate perspective and integrate the 
functions of research, resident teaching and continuing education toward 
their shared objectives. 

Defining and delineating functions, if treated too specifically, may 
divide groups with common goals. Continued efforts to interrelate these 
functions, respondents emphasized, is important to achieving the commit- 
ment necessary to maximized research output. 

Development of Research Leadership 

Both groups of respondents stressed the development of research 
leadership. Students, at the undergraduate and graduate levels, must be 
well versed in the basic disciplines to assure knowledge of theoretical 
foundations and methodological approaches related to applied disciplines. 
Faculty with foundations in the basic disciplines can contribute a base 
firmly rooted in these disciplines. Some respondents also suggested re- 
cruiting outstanding undergraduates from the related disciplines as a 
means of accomplishing this end. 

Other administrators proposed action through accreditation proce- 
dures to assure home economics programs a strong basic discipline foun- 
dation. Developing research competence must be given as much attention 
as preparing specialists in subject areas. 

Undergraduate and graduate programs need to be examined to in- 
crease flexibility and encourage program development suitable to the 
student’s competence and objectives. Stimulating graduate research expe- 
riences, free of unnecessary frustration, need to be assured. Increasing the 
graduate student population to counter the relatively high drop-out rate 
also warrants consideration. 

Administrators suggested that preparing graduate students for re- 
search should include involvement in writing research proposals and 
drafting research reports for publication as well as actively participating 
in the core phases of the research process. Graduate students should also 
become acquainted with sources of research funds and procedures for 
obtaining them. 

Researchers and administrators stressed the importance of commit- 
ment to publication. Graduate students should be involved in the 
publication effort for the experience and the attitude this would instill 
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in them as future researchers. Research publication has implications for 
leadership as the researcher's reputation grows primarily from reports 
of his work. 

In general, administrators saw the need to provide research staff with 
many opportunities to exercise their leadership potential. An effective 
administrator can encourage researchers to develop their abilities to lead 
and to work independently or with others. 

In-Service Training of Scientists 

In-service research training involves encouraging and assisting staff 
to upgrade and update skills. Several appropriate means were suggested 
by respondents: sabbatical and intermediate leaves to work, study, and 
observe in university and industrial research settings; provision of time 
to audit pertinent courses in theoretical developments, methodology, sta- 
tistics, and computer science; use of visiting research consultants; provi- 
sion of short courses; national, regional and local research workshops; and 
regularly-scheduled research seminars for testing ideas and sharing knowl- 
edge. Administrators expressed the need to encourage post-doctoral study 
among research personnel. 

Meaningful training for new researchers comes with a close working 
association with accomplished researchers. Ideally, such an association 
would not be an apprenticeship, but would be an opportunity to test 
ideas with an experienced researcher. 

In the final analysis, the researcher is responsible for his own in-service 
training, but he needs encouragement by co-workers and administrators. 
In-service training is effective to the extent that the researcher has high 
internal motivation. Some respondents noted that participation in work- 
shops and conferences in basic disciplines was one of the strongest moti- 
vators for research accomplishment. 

Information Exchange 

Accessibility of information facilitates research progress. Exchange of 
research techniques and approaches can often move studies to comple- 
tion faster and with better results. Computer programs need to be 
documented and their exchange facilitated. Building data banks and 
exchanging data would eliminate unnecessary duplication of data. A 
central information retrieval system, such as the Current Research In- 
formation System (CRIS), can aid researchers in locating information 
about current projects. 

Various regional and interregional Experiment Station committees, 
especially the R Committees, are increasingly serving the need for more 
information exchange and interaction among researchers. Researchers 
and administrators might also explore other opportunities for such ex- 
changes within their institutions and with other institutions. 
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Centers for Research Concentration in Specific Areas 

The potential of centers of research concentration were evident in 
most responses. For home economics research to make necessary strides, 
efforts will be needed to cooperate and develop areas of strength in the 
various institutions. With the increasing need for greater breadth and 
depth in problem approaches and with the shortage of qualified leader- 
ship personnel and other resources, centers of concentration were strongly 
supported. 

For an individual institution, the center concept does not preclude 
research in areas other than those pursued in connection with a center. 
Since research is intertwined with the teaching and service functions, all 
research broadening the base of knowledge for these functions is appro- 
priate. To obtain qualified teaching and extension personnel and to pro- 
vide quality graduate programs, research opportunities in several areas 
are essential. Institutions, being primarily state supported, are subject 
to the demands and educational objectives of the individual states. These 
may necessitate research different from that conducted within a center 
of research concentration. 

Regional centers involving cooperation among closely situated insti- 
tutions were favored. The model of regional research programs among 
Experiment Stations is a useful guide. Since research projects across the 
nation vary widely, greater coordination of project and interest groups is 
necessary. More institutions are allowing students to study at other insti- 
tutions to take advantage of particular program specialties. Centers of 
concentration would provide more thrust to this trend. 

Interdependence of Research, Teaching and Extension Programs 

Administrators and researchers expressed the need to capitalize more 
on the interdependence of research, teaching, extension and other service 
programs. Opportunities for research abound in teaching and service 
programs, and the classroom and community provide laboratories to test 
research theories. 

Communication needs to be as open as possible so faculty can be 
familiar with each program’s activities. Much exchange occurs informally, 
fostered by an open, cooperative atmosphere. Coordination and control 
of the three functions in the field by one administrator would encourage 
three-way flow of information and facilitate staff appointments to utilize 
abilities to the maximum. 

With more emphasis on problem-oriented and action research, the 
three-way linkage becomes more visible and viable. Research programs 
stemming from the needs of Head Start and the Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Education Program of the State Extension Services are illustra- 
tive. Also, research projects related to community service programs 



provide supervised research and service experiences for students and 
background for more realistic teaching. 

Communication of Research Findings to Potential Consumers 

Researchers have a responsibility to publish their work in scientific 
bulletins and professional journals so their findings become part of the 
body of knowledge of their disciplines. For some areas of home economics, 
the Journal of Home Economics , which serves many purposes and audi- 
ences, is the only journal outlet for exchange of research findings. Re- 
searchers suggested creating a national research journal to disseminate 
home economics research findings, frameworks, methods, and philoso- 
phies. Such a journal would contribute to the cross-fertilization of ideas 
implied in multidisciplinary research approaches. 

Although the dissemination of research findings among scientists and 
to special audiences is important, many findings need to be communicated 
more effectively to society at large. Scientific information must be pre- 
sented in terms understood by potential producers of action programs and 
by the larger society. Television would be the most powerful device by 
which to convey such information. Scientists need to work with mass 
media experts in translating their technical messages into media output 
for consumption by lay audiences through all types of media— newspapers, 
popular magazines, television, radio and film. 

Not all scientific findings are appropriate for every audience. How- 
ever, media experts can present complex scientific information under- 
standably to lay audiences. Also, the sharing of research findings among 
scientists sometimes indicates the need for terminology commonly under- 
stood across related disciplines. 

Unidisciplinary Research Endeavors 

Without continuing coordination of investigations, research activities 
can become fragmented. Home economics is well suited to programs 
including a variety of ancillary studies. Overall frameworks may evolve 
within one institution or among several, each contributing to a different 
facet of the problem. 

Unidisciplinary research may involve joint endeavors in one applied 
discipline within home economics at an institution, or team efforts within 
an applied discipline among two or more institutions, or a single- 
investigator inquiry. Respondents favorably viewed joint or team efforts 
for the concerted attack provided. 

Respondents stressed the need to coordinate research within institu- 
tions through task forces focusing on specific problem areas of a master 
project, as is done in regional research projects. Cooperative research 
could also be accelerated on an inter-institutional basis, with institutions 
emphasizing particular aspects of a problem. Research institutes were 



suggested for fostering team research endeavors on unidiseiplinary and 
multidisciplinary problems within and among institutions. 

However, some researchers produce more effectively in an individual- 
endeavor situation. Thus, the researcher should be given freedom to 
work individually or as a team member. 

Multidisciplinary Research Endeavors 

Numerous opportunities exist in home economics for multidisciplinary 
approaches to research problems. Home economics faculties often include 
psychologists, sociologists, economist*, physiologists, biochemists and 
artists as well as many other members with minors hi one of the basic 
disciplines. 

Home economics, an amalgamation of applied disciplines, is in a 
unique position to undertake problems requiring a multidisciplinary 
approach. These may be joint efforts among applied disciplines within 
home economics or cooperative efforts between applied disciplines in 
home economics and other disciplines. 

While not all problems necessitate the multidisciplinary approach, it 
is implicit in many of the fundamental problems facing families today. 
Home economics researchers must assume more initiative and leadership 
in defining problems and enlisting cooperation of other disciplines. 

Respondents who had been involved in multidisciplinary research 
pointed out that such an approach requires extraordinary resources in 
terms of time, funds, attitude and perseverance. They mentioned some 
of the difficulties of this type of research, particularly at the conceptual 
level, but emphasized the long-range advantages of this approach in the 
solution of major problems. 

Structural and administrative systems can encourage and facilitate 
multidisciplinary approaches. By emphasizing the values of this approach 
and eliminating structural baniers, administrators can aid scientists from 
various disciplines in approaching problems cooperatively. 

Research Coordinator 

Administrative respondents favored having a research dean or coordi- 
nator working part-time or full-time. The research coordinator would be 
a spokesman for research, occupy a major policy making role within the 
home economics unit, establish working relationships with other research 
structures in the institution, facilitate securing funds, identify and foster 
opportunities for multidisciplinary research, and concentrate on increas- 
ing a favorable research climate. The research coordinator could also 
objectively look at all research efforts, assist in formulation of proposals, 
and encourage the generation of research ideas among faculty and 
students. 

The coordinator might also develop linkages between the academic 
setting and community social service programs. Such a linkage could 
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provide entree for researchers into action programs and also add vigor 
to the academic setting. \ 

Organizational Structures to Facilitate Research 

Organizational structure is related to institutional size find function. 
A structure that effectively facilitates research in one situation may prove 
ineffectual in another. Guidelines for structure building to facilitate 
research productivity are necessary. 

Maximum flexibility compatible with the broader organizational needs 
of the institution is indicated. Also, a unit with a minimum of sub- 
structure allows for maximizing output. However, organizational spirit 
and tone appears more important than the organizational pattern itself. 

Organizational factors facilitating research productivity i ire removing 
departmental barriers and administrative obstacles and increasing inter- 
area communication. Democratic organizations give researchers direct 
lines of communications and individual autonomy with full K|esponsibility 
for leadership and control of funds. ij 

Research programs where home economics is a distinct entity within 
an institution tend to have better support and visibility than ! those where 
home economics is a part of another organizational unit.* A research 
institute, as a separate structure within a home economic:: unit, holds 
considerable promise for facilitating research across department and dis 
cipline lines. 

Utilizing Computerized Information Systems 
During this National Goals and Guidelines study, the s need for an 
inventory system which includes the total home economics ! research pro- 
gram became evident. The two systems most closely al|ied to home 
economics, the Current Research Information System (CFjjIS), and the 
Science Information Exchange (SIE), lacked certain information im- 
portant for assessing present status and projecting for the future. 

CRIS, in operation since 1968, includes dollar support jjmd scientist- 
man-years involved in each project, as well as title, objective^ and content 
description. Complexity in deriving inputs and diversity ini! content and 
use characteristic of CRIS require time for the system to fyecome com- 
pletely operational. Further, the CRIS system includes primarily federally 
funded projects. Research funded by state allocations cjf grant and 
contract money may not be included, depending on completeness of 
coverage by Experiment Stations in different states. j 

The SIE retrieval system is more mature and broader in project cover- 
age than CRIS, but lacks some important information. SIS covers all 
federal projects, including those reported by CRIS, in addition to foun- 
dation, state, and university supported projects. However, SIE data 
compilations do not designate academic department for soihe projects, 
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a major due in identifying home economics projects. Retrieval by SIE 
contains no scientist-man-year or dollar support data. 

CRIS appears to be potentially more functional for identifying home 
economics research. The Association of Administrators of Home Eco- 
nomics has endorsed the need for a more comprehensive inventory than 
afforded j; 'resently by either system. AAHE is investigating the feasibility, 
cost, and general procedures for including 5n the CRIS system more com- 
plete home economics research records. The research problem areas 
identified in this study offer a working base for modification and addition 
of CRIS codes. Present codes, built around the RPA’s delineated in the 
1966 Agriculture Study, could, with minor adjustment, more adequately 
aid in planning future research in home economics. 

A more complete and definitive retrieval system for the national home 
economics program has many service implications for individual adminis- 
trators and scientists. The system could describe the scope and content of 
the research program and provide a basis for program and budget plan- 
ning and justification. Such a system could provide documentary informa- 
tion for certain administrative reports and serve researchers through 
retrieval of information concerning current funded projects. It could also 
increase recognition for home economics research as a scientific entity. 

On a broader scale, through a comprehensive inventory system, the 
national home economics research program could be identified and 
analyzed on a meaningful time-period basis to determine progress and 
to project future programs. 

Broadening the Concept of Research 
Expanding research in home economics involves recruiting and pre- 
paring an increased number of competent scientists. Progress in the 
future will depend upon reaching and motivating bright young students 
in secondary schools and undergraduate colleges to consider research as 
a professional goal. Interpreting the research function, explaining the 
research process, and demonstrating the excitement of involvement can 
markedly affect the recruitment of new scientists. 

Achieving the desired research impact will depend also on greater 
faculty understanding and involvement. Perhaps less sharply defined 
faculty roles for resident teaching, research, and service will counter 
over-commitment to a single function. Minimizing these traditional func- 
tions as discrete entities may also help to establish research as an integra- 
tive function. • : » ;k 

More student and faculty understanding of the research function may 
also dispel reservations commonly held about the relation between re- 
search and the total educational program. 
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Function of Research 

In a recent presentation before the U.S. House of Representatives, the 
following case was eloquently presented for basic research: 

Man's capacity to enjoy and improve the world around him has 
been shaped by scientific research. What we have learned from the 
natural sciences has affected the material things that touch our lives; 
it has had an impact on our political institutions, domestic and inter- 
national, and it has affected the degree with which we regard and 
understand ourselves. 

There may be differences of opinion on whether the fruits of this 
endeavor have been good. Rut knowledge and understanding are not 
responsive to the test of being good or evil. Only what we, having 
conscience and feeling, do with them can be called to answer to this 
test. The question for us is: should man try to understand himself 
and the world around him. 

For those who believe in human progress there is no answer but 
the affirmative, Man s progress is directly proportionate to his ability to 
experience, to appreciate and to enjoy. To increase this ability he must 
free himself from the limitations imposed by the material world, and 
from the ignorance and superstition of his primitive state. In freeing 
himself and extending his powers, science is man's most effective ally . 1 

To understand the empirical world, fact.? must be discovered that lead 
toward theory development. Indeed, the basic aim of science is theory, 
which intricately relates to fact. Popular opinion views theory and fact 
as opposites. Theory is regarded as speculative and facts as definite. To 
the scientist, however, theory concerns factual relationships and mean- 
ingful ordering of facts to explain and predict phenomena. 

Without research-based data, theories cannot be sufficiently developed 
to suggest studies testing their validity. Therefore, much research con- 
tributes to development rather than testing of theory by clarifying con- 
cepts and initiating and reformulating theory. 

Both research and theory development proceed together to increase 
knowledge. A scientist may start with either, but he must consider the 
bearing of his work on their interrelation. If he concentrates on empirical 
research, he examines its relevance to theory. If his major interest is in 
theory development, he considers ways of testing and expanding his 
theory by empirical research. Otherwise, his theory is little more than 
interesting speculation. 

There is never a lack of problems requiring investigation in any field 
of study. New areas for exploration open every day, and discoveries 
already made suggest limitless possibilities for further research. Although 
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present achievement in human learning is impressive, still ahead lies the 
task of exploring and mastering a huge body of knowledge about our 
environment and about ourselves. 

Research Process 

Methods often used in adding to human knowledge are chance, trial- 
and-error and generalization from experience. Research or scientific 
inquiry goes beyond these elementary methods and is the most reliable 
means of learning new truths and advancing knowledge. 

The meaning of research, as used here, is the systematic, controlled, 
empirical investigation of hypothetical propositions about presumed rela- 
tions among phenomena. Being systematic and controlled, research gives 
the scientist greater confidence in outcomes. Being empirical, research 
provides a means for testing beliefs or hypotheses against objective 
reality. 

Research in any field involves asking carefully formulated questions 
and systematically seeking answers to questions by the research process . 
This process is characterized by: (1) identifying a researchable prob- 
lem, (2) developing an appropriate design and method of approach, 
(3) collecting, analyzing, and interpreting data, and (4) communicating 
findings and their implications. Through the research process scientists 
explore relationships among variables to explain, understand, predict, and 
control phenomena. 

When questions and answers pertain to home economics, their sub- 
stance is home economics, but the methodology is derived from science 
at large. Home economics research is oriented to goals related to improv- 
ing individual and family quality of living. Achievement of such goals 
requires in-depth knowledge of factors and interrelationships bearing on 
these goals and is the overall mission of research in home economics. 

Basic and Applied Research 

Research questions are of two general kinds: intellectual, based on 
the desire to know or understand; and practical, based on the desire to 
do something better or more efficiently. These two types of investigations 
are often labeled basic and applied research, although other terms are 
also used. At times they are discussed as if they were diametrically 
opposed or mutually exclusive and as if one were more useful or academi- 
cally respectable than the other. The majority regard neither position 
as valid. 

Historically, scientific investigation has been concerned both with 
knowledge for its own sake and with knowledge for its practical appli- 
cation. This dual emphasis is especially appropriate in home economics. 
On one hand, its responsibility as a science is to develop principles that 
enable understanding and prediction of human phenomena and inter- 
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action. On the other hand, because of its social orientation, home eco- 
nomics solves immediate problems of human beings, particularly in the 
family context. 

The starting point of a study does not necessarily determine whether 
its contribution will be basic or applied. Research on practical problems 
may lead to* the discovery of basic principles, and basic research often 
yields knowledge that has immediate practical utility. Intellectual and 
practical investigations both require sound research procedures. For 
healthy scientific development, both basic and applied research need to 
be represented in an interrelated perspective. 

Regardless of classification, no research provides final, ultimate answers. 
Research does provide an answer under given conditions and at specific 
times. But research becomes outdated, variables change, and procedures 
are constantly refined. Thus, research is an on-going process, constantly 
discovering, extending, correcting and verifying knowledge. 

Major Strategies for Inquiry 

Research methods have been classified in many ways. The four major 
problem approaches presented here represent major areas of methodology, 
but do not exclude other approaches or terminology. 

Any research classification may be artificial and arbitrary. Often dif- 
ferent approaches are combined, a practice which will increase as multi- 
disciplinary efforts increase. Since the object of all research is to dis- 
cover truth by the most effective means possible, a combination of 
methods is implicit in many research problems. 

Documentary research examines past evidence and experience in 
order to analyze and interpret the present, This approach involves learn- 
ing new facts and principles through the study of documents, records, and 
other available data. While this type of research is used in every aca- 
demic field, it has been particularly important in the study of history, 
literature, linguistics, and the humanities in general. Historians use this 
method so constantly that it has also become known as the historical 
method. In certain documentary research, more ideas than facts may 
be involved. In such a case, research then consists largely of critical 
interpretation of these ideas. 

Survey research canvasses present practice or establishes norms or 
central tendencies against which differences are compared. Survey data 
are characteristically quantitative. The survey usually describes a condi- 
tion or determines status in order to draw valid conclusions from the facts 
discovered. The survey is also useful in providing information for com- 
parison studies and in identifying trends. 

The experiment determines the effectiveness of a given procedure 
under controlled conditions. It is generally conducted in a laboratory 



with special equipment, often using animals as subjects. However, certain 
methods have been devised for experimenting with human beings by 
observing them singly or in groups in or outside the laboratory. Though 
experiments are undertaken with single subjects, the need for a large 
sample to yield valid results makes the group method well adapted for 
experimental work with people. 

The case study determines relationships among variables or finds the 
origin or cause of differences. The case study involves a thorough exami- 
nation of the life and behavior of one individual, or “case,” with respect 
to selected phenomena. The same techniques used with individuals may 
be applied with similar effect to a study of groups or to a particular aspect 
of human behavior. The case study generally yields qualitative data and 
involves a strong element of subjectivity. Nevertheless, the case study, 
especially when used in conjunction with a more objective approach, often 
draws attention to information that cannot be obtained successfully in 
any other way. 

Strategies of inquiry are included here to differentiate research meth- 
ods from more casual collections of information. They are also outlined 
because scientists, although familiar with acceptable methods in their 
own specialized fields, are often unfamiliar with approaches used in 
other disciplines. It is not uncommon for those in different fields to regard 
with skepticism the methods used by others. 

Mutual understanding and respect for sound methods of inquiry across 
disciplines is necessary to future progress in all fields. This is of special 
importance in the coming decades when cooperative efforts of the natural 
and social sciences and the arts will be essential to attacking major social 
problems. 
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Section IV — The Development and Present 
Status of Research in Home Economics 

The following quantitative background and historical perspective pro- 
vides a general backdrop for those involved in research in home economics 
and others interested in past research inputs. Since home economics 
shares with many disciplines a concern for family welfare, home eco- 
nomics researchers have drawn upon their particular competences and 
directed their efforts toward facets of larger problems. 

The projection of future goals often deals largely with project numbers 
and total resource proportions. Important as the quantitative aspects of 
past endeavors are, they do not convey research impact and relevance in 
its particular time and setting. Neither does equating research produc- 
tivity entirely with science-man-year input and dollar support sufficiently 
provide for decisions about future emphases. Used alone, either approach 
may hinder imaginative re-direction by concentrating too much on the 
expansion of past efforts. 

The sound projection of major research goals requires a brief inventory 
of past accomplishments in the context of their role in the development 
of the field . Viewing research contributions in the context of the history 
and growth of society adds another dimension to projection by providing 
historical perspective and preventing past endeavors from appearing 
misleadingly simplistic. Such a resume can also reveal gaps and frag- 
mentation which need consideration in determining future directions 
and emphases in a field. 

Resume of Research Development 1 

During the first half century after home economics was established 
as a field of study (1909-1959), research support came primarily from 
the State Agricultural Experiment Stations and a series of offices, bureaus, 
institutes, and divisions within the U.S. Department of Agriculture. In 
the past decade, expansion oil state and federal programs concerned with 
family needs has broadened research support in home economics and 
other fields. 

The beginning of the twentieth century was characterized by increas- 
ing interest in the American household, its economy, and production of 
family goods and services. The first of ten conferences, later to be known 
as the Lake Placid Conferences, was held in 1899 and concerned college 
homemaking programs. In 1900 the conference considered ways to initi- 

iFor details about development of research in subject areas, see reference list at 
end of this section. 



ate graduate work and research and to prepare students for professional 
home economics roles. Subsequent conferences, involving representatives 
from the Department of Agriculture, concerned this developing field of 
study and potential for research in the area. 

In 1902, conference participants agreed upon the following definition 
of the field: 

Home Economics in its most comprehensive sense is the study of the 
laws, conditions, principles and ideals which are concerned on the 
one hand with mans immediate physical environment and on the 
other hand with his nature as a social being, and is the study especially 
of the relation between those two factors. 2 

The tenth and final conference, in 1908, established a national organ- 
ization, the American Home Economics Association, to carry on the work. 
In the early years after its founding, the Association developed educa- 
tional programs which synthesized and applied knowledge that had 
special relevance for the family. Service programs, now extension pro- 
grams, evolved later. Research, the third major facet of the field, gradu- 
ally began to expand, providing new knowledge and seeking new ways 
of application to meet the needs of families and society. 

In 1887 Congress enacted the Hatch Act, establishing Experiment 
Stations at Land Grant colleges and universities. The Stations were to 
conduct experimental work to enrich teaching programs and provide 
practical solutions to problems in agriculture and rural living. Early in 
the twentieth century, home economics programs were established in 
many universities, and research was begun in a few Experiment Stations. 

In 1894 Congress voted the first special funds to support nutrition 
research in the Department of Agriculture. Dr. W. O. Atwater, widely 
known for his research in foods and nutrition, directed and coordinated 
this research for the next decade and provided leadership for cooperative 
nutrition research among Experiment Stations and colleges. 

In 1906 the Human Nutrition Investigations headquarters moved from 
Middletown, Connecticut to Washington, D. C. The food and nutrition 
investigations were transferred in 1915 to the Office of Home Economics, 
an agency created as a part of the new States Relations Services in a 
reorganization of the Department of Agriculture. In addition to nutrition 
research, the Office conducted investigations in household management, 
clothing and textiles, equipment, and food. It also initiated the first 
standard of living survey. 

The Office of Home Economics was elevated to the Bureau of Home 
Economics in 1923. Subsequent reorganizations strengthened research 
administration in the area. 

2 Lake Placid Conference on Home Economics: Proceedings oj the Fourth Annual 
Conference , Lake Placid, New York, September 16-20, 1902. p. 71. 
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In 1924 Dr. Sybil L. Smith compiled the first list of home economics 
research supported by State Experiment Stations, Experiment Station 
Projects of Application to Home Economics. Similar compilations have 
been periodically made since that date. The original compilation listed 
124 projects, distributed among 32 stations, and included four major cate- 
gories: foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, economics and sociology, 
and household equipment. 

During the period reported in this first compilation ( 1909-1924), many 
disciplines were involved in rural home and family research. Then, as 
now, research concerns were shared, each specialization having unique 
competence to bring to the research effort. There is little documented 
evidence, however, at this date, of cooperative research efforts between 
home economics and other fields. 

Although coordination of early research may have been less than 
perfect, the results had significant impact by discovering knowledge for 
solving crucial problems of the times and by building a base for future 
research directed toward solution of problems identified with home and 
family life. Inputs came from bacteriology, chemistry, dairy industry, 
animal industry, horticulture, agricultural economics, agricultural engi- 
neering, sociology, and others. Home economics accounted for 14 of the 
124 projects listed, and this work was centered in four Experiment Sta- 
tions. Some home economics areas, which were later to contribute 
significantly to the field, had not yet come into being or were only 
developing. 

The Purnell Act of 1925 gave impetus to research in home economics 
by providing for economic and sociological investigations of the rural 
home and rural life. The following decade brought a striking increase in 
research activity in home economics. Following World War I, the coun- 
try was struggling to recover from the strain and drain of the war years. 
The 1930’s saw the country sink into the depths of the Great Depression 
which struck a staggering blow to family resources. Much of the research 
in home economics focused on optimizing limited resources and on related 
family problems. Responding to the needs of the times, researchers in 
home economics concentrated on problems of the consumer-buyer and 
the use of home resources, with special emphasis on time, money and 
energy. 

Many facets of nutrition research also developed during this period, 
in contrast to the preceding decade when such research had been based 
chiefly in chemistry. Food research became more sophisticated with new 
emphases. Together foods and nutrition accounted for 177 of the 258 
projects listed in the 1936-37 compilation of on-going research projects 
in home economics at Land Grant colleges. 

This expanded research effort in foods included projects dealing with 
cooking fats, food preservation and preparation, palatability evaluations, 
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cooking methods, milk, and other foods. Nutrition researchers were in- 
vestigating food habits, nutritive value of foods, energy metabolism, 
dietary studies, nutritional requirements, nutritional status, caloric values 
of foods, and related areas. Foods and nutrition workers contributed to 
advancing knowledge about vitamins and minerals, then in early investi- 
gative stages. 

Being closely related to agriculture, food and nutrition research ex- 
panded over the years more rapidly than other areas in home economics. 
These two areas shared with agriculture many common interests and 
goals, including food production and utilization for the development and 
well-being of man and animals. A common language in the physical and 
biological sciences strengthened this v/orking alliance which has con- 
tinued to the advantage of both fields. 

Since Experiment Stations were established, they have supported 
foods and nutrition research more than research in all other home eco- 
nomics areas. Despite this close relationship with agriculture, not all 
stations have supported these two areas in home economics. 

At present, however, national concern has emerged for research to 
alleviate malnutrition and hunger. To this end, following the release of 
The National Program of Research in Agriculture, one special task force 
on Food and Nutrition and another on Food Safety were established. The 
task force reports, listed at the end of this section, concern not only 
research to alleviate present stress conditions but also to prevent them in 
future generations. Intensive regional efforts are also underway to 
strengthen nutrition and foods research and to contribute further to the 
future health of the population. 

Other home economics specializations, less directly related to agri- 
culture, have their roots in the behavioral and social sciences, using lan- 
guage and methodology which differs markedly from the physical and 
biological sciences. Experiment Station support in these areas has de- 
pended on interpretations of the Hatch Act and the appropriateness or 
relevance of such research for agricultural goals. In recent years an 
increasing number of Directors of State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and federal funding agencies are viewing these areas as significant to 
rural living research. Recent evidence of this interest was expressed in 
a 1968 report of a joint USDA-State task force on Rural Development and 
Family Living, listed at the end of this section. 

Limited textiles research was undertaken fairly early in regions where 
natural fibers, wool and cotton, comprised a major agricultural output. 
Some attention was also given to silk and linen. Early research involved 
the selection, purchase, use, and care of textile products. 

Other investigations included fabric properties, attributes desired by 
consumers, and the relation of fiber and fabric properties to end-use per- 
formance. Studies were also reported on ready-to-wear and homemade 



garments, comparison of construction techniques, and sizes of ready-to- 
wear garments. Projects were conducted to determine thermal insulation 
properties of selected materials and the relation of dye structures to color- 
fastness. Some early research concerned methods and materials for clean- 
ing weighted silks and fur pelts, widely used in the Twenties. Research 
on laundering reagents and service qualities of fabrics were also reported. 

In the past, the emphasis in clothing and textiles research has been on 
knowledge about textiles and textile products with consumer pertinence. 
Such research now is limited and often difficult to promote. 

Several factors account for the decline of textiles research in home 
economics. The development of synthetic fibers in the textile industry, 
a highly competitive field, was accompanied by the establishing of re- 
search facilities within the industry. A decline in consumer concern for 
utility and durability of textile products has also resulted in changes in 
research emphasis. 

Research of the past decade reflects increased interest in clothing as 
it relates to self-concept and social acceptance. More researchers are 
becoming involved in these studies which can significantly contribute to 
understanding man's relationship to this aspect of his near-environment. 

Passage of the Purnell Act spurred research in family or household 
economics which included family economic history, household produc- 
tion, family income, consumption habits and standards, budgeting, con- 
trol of family wealth and income, and consumer buying. Some of these 
areas later became more specialized fields. 

Early research in family economics drew support from the U.S. Bureau 
of Home Economics, and some Purnell funds were provided through a 
few State Experiment Stations. Additional research was undertaken with- 
out specific funding in colleges and universities offering graduate study 
in family economics. In the late 1920’s the Bureau of Home Economics 
conducted a nation-wide survey regarding use of time by homemakers. 
The Bureau also cooperated with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1935 
to launch another national study focusing on standards and levels of 
living. 

“Rural Home Management Studies” were first reported in the 1926 
Proceedings of the Association of Land Grant Colleges. The wording of 
the Purnell Act, from wliich some support came, limited research to rural 
projects. Four major research areas were launched: (1) use of time by 
rural homemakers, (2) efficiency studies of the household plan, (3) farm 
family food expenditures, and (4) standards of living and family expen- 
ditures. 

Investigations of use of time by the homemaker later gave way to 
standards and levels of living and consumer-buyer problems. Specific 
problems rather than general investigative areas also began to be favored. 

Little early research in family economics obtained specific data for 
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identify problems needing study. In 1934 and 1935 a number of ho|ne 
economists participated in the Federal Farm Housing Survey, sponsojjed 
and directed by the Bureau of Home Economics. 

Studies from the survey contributed to the knowledge of housing 
conditions and needs in rural homes in Iowa, Oregon, and Washington. 
Subsequent investigations dealt with standardization of working heights 
based on homemakers' physical measurements and dimensions of space 
units in the house; planning of work centers and equipment to impjove 
efficiency and ease of performing household tasks; and investigations of 
housing materials and their maintenance. j! 

The need for personnel with more fundamental and specialized prepa- 
ration for research in housing was recognized by the Research Committee 
of the American Home Economics Association. In 1936 a programj was 
proposed to provide such vSpecial training establishing a broader concept 
of housing research. j 

Another landmark event in the development of home economics 
research was the enactment of the Agricultural Marketing Act of |1946 
which stipulated that research was to be undertaken relative to hijjtman 
nutrition and farm homes. The Act also provided for regional research 
funds and the formation of research teams comprised of scientists jfrom 
two or more states. This organizational change led to some decentraliza- 
tion of home economics research, as regional funding brought scientists 
from additional Stations into the research picture. As these scientists 
became involved, more graduate students were also exposed to tile re- 
search process. In recent years regional research has led to multidisci- 
plinary studies, while in the early years regional committees tendjed to 
form along university departmental lines. I 

The Agricultural Marketing Act provided impetus for rural housing 
research which reached a peak in 1960. These studies provided a reifearch 
base for the Cooperative Farm Building Plan Exchange, a cooperative 
effort between the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the State Extension 
Services and the Experiment Stations. 

Home economics has had a continuing concern for the familyjs im- 
mediate environment. Therefore, it is difficult to explain why housing 
research has developed more slowly than other areas and why it ha * had 
little impact on the “livability” of family structures. 

Housing researchers m recent years have turned their attention tel ward 
understanding housing factors which contribute to greater occupancy 
satisfaction. The relation of space arrangements to family functioning, 
communication, and well-being of family members are presently under 
investigation. Recognition of changing family needs also necessitates) new 
research approaches for home designing and financing, 



Future researchers in housing will need to communicate more effec- 
tively with business, industry and government to insure that their findings 
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have impact on the quality of available housing. Ultimately, they must 
find ways to become involved in determining the quality and land of 
housing provided for the population. 

Research in household equipment and furnishings was frequently 
reported in the early years of home economics research and dealt with 
selection, performance comparisons, and effect on the use of time and 
energy by the homemaker. The past two decades have been characterized 
by rapid development and expansion of labor saving equipment for the 
home. As a result, equipment has come to be increasingly regarded as an 
integral part of the house and a managerial resource. Consequently, 
investigations specifically identified as research in equipment have tended 
to disappear. j 

Most home economics areas described here involve research inputs 
related to the family and its needs in the home. The significance of 
institutional settings, however, was not overlooked even in early parts 
of the century. A statement from the first constitution of the American 
Home Economics Association reflected this concern: "The object of this 
association shall be to improve the condition of living in the home, the 
institutional household, and the community.” 4 !. 

Demonstrating this concern, Ellen H. Richards, scholar and one of 
the founders of home economics, established the country’s first school 
lunch program in Boston in 1894; She urged studies of the problems of 
institutional administration, organization and management of food ser- 
vices, financial operation, food production, and other problems. 

However, it was not until some thirty years later that specialists in the 
field began to turn from solving practical operating problems to engaging 
in limited research. Even as late as 1940 only 12 persons were engaged 
in institutional research from a total of 450 researchers in home economics. 
With the advent of World War II, institutional research gave way to 
meeting the expanded needs for mass feeding, both in the military and 
in industries and institutions supporting the war effort. I 1 j 

Following the war, the American Home Economics Association and 
the American Dietetic Association continued to encourage research pro- 
grams related to institutional management problems. In the mid-fifties 
cooperative research was begun in the North Central Region. Since then, 
increasing research has been conducted regarding problems related to 
the operation of hospital dietary departments, school lunch programs, 
college food services, commercial food operations, and other types of 
mass feeding establishments and programs. Recent contributions include 
the development of computer methods for making management decisions 
and streamlining routine, time consuming operational tasks, j 

Since the beginning of home economics, two j areas, related art and 

^Journal of Home Economics , Vol. 1, February, 1909. p. 40. j 
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interior design, have had a pervasive influence on other areas in the field. 
Educators and graduate students in these areas have made worthwhile 
contributions, many of them identified with clothing, furnishings, and 
consumer preferences. Some research has been concerned with color 
perception and effects of textural qualities on perception of size and 
color. Still other investigations have probed attitudes of consumers and 
segments of the clothing and furnishings industries, 

Little research has been done on the influence of aesthetic aspects of 
the environment on human development. Other needed research deals 
with factors influencing creativity and its role in human development. 
These areas, due to their elusive nature, will yield new and useful knowl- 
edge only through well- coordinated approaches. 

For a long time, researchers have been interested in the physical, 
social, and psychological development of the human being. During the 
past two decades, home economics researchers have focused principally 
on the young child. 

Psychology, physiology, and medicine were responsible for most of 
the early research in the area of child development. Other contributors 
came from sociology, psychiatry, biology, morphology, economics, nutri- 
tion, and education. A significant contribution of home economics has 
been the organization of findings of the many disciplines into an inte- 
grated body of knowledge. 

Child development research in home economics began in the late 
40 s and early 50 s and concerned the crucial role of the family in child 
development, with special emphasis on the personality. Descriptive and 
comparative studies have characterized most investigations by home 
economics researchers. In the past few years intervention techniques for 
effecting behavioral change have also begun to play a role in child 
development research. Such investigations are interwoven with research 
in the area of family relations. 

Early home economics research dealt with family life tangentially 
rather than directly. Some research publications in the early part of 
the twentieth century reflected a concern with certain psychological and 
psycho-social aspects of family life. In the decade preceding World 
War I, eugenics and biological aspects were emphasized. 

After World War I, increasing numbers of investigations concentrated 
on economic, psychological, and sociological aspects of family living. 
Early family living research was somewhat segmented, largely avoiding 
investigations of interpersonal relationships or interrelations among fac- 
tors which influence families. 

These early studies did, however, provide a foundation for subsequent 
research in family relationships. Contributions of psychology and soci- 
ology provided a basis for the conclusion that human relationships, espe- 
cially among family members, could not be regarded as something that 
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“just happened” Subsequent decades brought an increased awareness 
of the need to learn more about family interrelationships and the biologi- 
cal and environmental factors affecting family members. 

Earlier research concentration on broken or unsuccessful family groups 
was reversed. Researchers began to study characteristics and functional 
relationship patterns of successful families. They sought cause-and-effect 
relations among certain factors in family life. Gradually they began to 
differentiate between characteristics of successful and less-successful 
families. 

Critics branded early efforts as superficial and insisted that researchers 
were dealing with things everybody already knew or had no reason to 
know. Despite the criticisms, researchers persevered. Their continuing 
efforts have begun to shed light on factors predictive of successful and 
less-successful family relationships. 

Another development of special interest and significance involves a 
cross-cultural look at family living patterns and resource use. Researchers 
and educators in American and foreign universities are presently col- 
laborating in the search for family knowledge which has universal mean- 
ing and application. 

Imaginative research approaches are needed in the field of home 
economics education. Since behavioral change is the result of learning 
and learning is the objective of all education, expanded efforts must be 
made in this area. 

Research is also needed to determine the effect of different methods 
of diffusing knowledge, especially with respect to family well-being. Such 
efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of providing knowledge, as demon- 
strated by behavioral change, are critically needed in all facets of educa- 
tion related to the family: pre-school programs, local school systems, 
universities, and extension and continuing education programs of regional 
or national scope. 

Since the late 1930’s, federal legislation for vocational education has 
provided for research support in home economics education if states 
decide to include this provision in their plans. Many states have sup- 
ported studies on factors related to home economics teacher qualifications, 
satisfactions, and effectiveness; and on homemaking education and family 
life aspects of home economics curricula for youth and adults. The Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 and its amendments in 1968 have, for the 
first time, earmarked funds for research in vocational education. Studies 
related to the gainful employment aspects of the home economics program 
offered in schools may be supported from these funds. Results from such 
research have had impact on teacher education programs and on college 
curricula in home economics. 

As research in home economics education continues to grow, its 
researchers will need to cooperate more with other researchers in educa- 
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tion, communications, and the behavioral sciences. Home economics 
educators can aid research efforts by participating in experimental ap- 
proaches to education. More than 30 years ago an educator spoke about 
such a need: “The experimental attitude must transcend that of accept- 
ance of the traditional program, and nothing develops an experimental 
attitude as well as experimentation.” 5 Such experimentation promises 
much for the future of home economics education and areas which de- 
pend on it to diffuse knowledge of their fields. 

In the past 15 years the direction and emphases of research in home 
economics have been markedly influenced by internal and external 
changes. Increasing numbers of home economics faculty and administra- 
tors have recognized and supported the need to expand research efforts, 
especially in areas which hold the greatest promise for improving family 
quality of living. 

The development of strong graduate and research programs in home 
management, child development, and family relations during this period 
has also shaped the overall research thrust in home economics. Until 
recently, knowledge and techniques adopted from the related basic dis- 
ciplines largely comprised the methodology used in these areas. In the 
past few years, researchers in these young and developing fields have 
begun to evolve theory and test hypotheses in areas dealing with their 
special research concerns and emphases. 

Although research in the traditional areas of food, nutrition, and 
clothing continues to grow, research in areas which have lately attained 
identity is particularly noteworthy. These efforts have been recognized 
not only for their quality of planning and design but also for their direct 
contribution to an understanding of the family. 

During the past decades, research cooperation in the four geographical 
regions of the United States (North East, North Central, Southern, and 
Western) has also been productive. Early contributions came principally 
from the areas of foods and nutrition. More recently, new emphasis has 
been placed on research in management and family relations. Multi- 
disciplinary research approaches are also beginning to be evident in 
regional work. Representatives from several areas and disciplines are 
bringing their particular competences to bear on facets of larger social 
problems. With this thrust, complex problem areas which have defied 
other approaches may begin to yield to research efforts. 

Technological and social change during the past decade has encour- 
aged research dealing more specifically with families and their concerns. 
Increased mobility and instant communication of local, national and 
world affairs have imposed on the family unit stresses not even imagined 

BClara M. Brown. Appraisals of Trends in Home Economics Research . Presented 
at the meeting of the Research Department of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City, Missouri. 1937. 



in past eras. For the first time, families all over the world are confronted 
by a young generation which questions and defies authority, tradition 
and long-standing cultural values and mores. In their rejection, many 
of the young have set out to discredit and destroy institutions and struc- 
tures upon which our society has been based, including the family. 

World-wide concern for the relationship between man and his eco- 
logical system also has special pertinence for research in home economics. 
Although massive efforts are needed to deal with our polluted air, water, 
and land resources, research concerning family use and disposition of 
resources can contribute to the solution of this problem. 

The expanding population brings into focus the need for more research 
concerning the biological and psychological needs of man. Surely there 
was never a time when the potential was greater for meaningful research 
in areas of home economics. 

Changes in the organization of government agencies, which encourage 
and support research efforts, have also affected research trends in home 
economics. In 1923 the Bureau of Home Economics was created in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and during the ’20 s and ’30 1 s the Bureau 
conducted research in clothing, housing, nutrition, household economics 
and equipment. In 1943 this unit became the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. The name was changed periodically during the 
'50’s with some program change reflected in each reorganization. 

In 1961 Department-wide organizational changes occurred in Agri- 
culture. Since that time research in home economics areas has been 
associated with both Agricultural Research Service (ARS) and the Co- 
operative State Research Service (CSRS). Following the organizational 
changes of 1961, titles referring to specific research areas were used to 
identify each division in each service, and the term “home economics” 
per se no longer appeared in any division title. 

Further realignments of the functions and funding perogatives of 
federal departments and agencies have occurred and still other changes 
are m process. Many of these changes would seem to broaden the base 
for research support in many home economics areas. Whether they do 
open new avenues for home economics researchers will depend consider- 
ably on how effectively concerns and competences are communicated to 
the agencies and departments involved. 

Present Status and Direction of Research 

There has recently developed a new awareness for research which 
springs logically from home economics areas— research which contributes 
significantly to the concerns of families and the solution of their problems. 
A 1967 compilation of research input and the distribution of scientist- 
man-years gives the most recent profile of current efforts. Drawn from 
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inventory records of the Cooperative State Research Service at that time, 
this summary includes primarily research sponsored by State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. It does not include a complete inventory of research 
supported by state funds or by other granting agencies and foundations, 
However, in terms of general research coverage, it best represents a large 
proportion of home economics research endeavors. 

An analysis of the 1967 inventory of the home economics research 
program was reported at a National Seminar and Workshop for Home 
Economics Research Administrators. Because of theii special relevance, 
three tables from this report 0 are included here. Five hundred and 
seventeen projects had been conducted wholly by scientists in home eco- 
nomics or jointly with scientists from related disciplines. 

Table 1 presents the home economics program analysis by regions, 
including numbers of projects, the scientist-man-years 7 reported, and the 
degree of interdepartmental cooperation in the joint planning and con- 
ducting of projects. Slightly less than 200 scientist man-years (SMYs) 
are involved, representing an estimated 425 individuals. 

A continuing concern of scientists and administrators is that of pro- 
gram support. Ten source-of-funds categories are summarized by region 
in Table 2, while Table 3 presents further analysis of dollar support data. 
Nationally, the 1967 reported home economics program was supported 
by Hatch and regional funds, 36 percent; state appropriations, 42 per- 
cent; and other support, largely federal, £2 percent. In 1967, average 
support per station project was $10,200, totaling nationally about 5.3 
million dollars. Average support per station scientist-man-year was 
$27,400. The latter figure is a composite of professional and sub- 
professional salaries, cost of facilities, and operating cost. 

In the past, three measures have been used to indicate research pro- 
gram size in the various subject areas: number of projects, scientist-man- 
years and dollar support For current-day consideration of program 
content and focus as distributed by the research goals and problem areas 
contained in this study, scientist-man-years is viewed as the most perti- 
nent measurement. SMY's are inextricably bound to dollar support and 
can be so converted by multiplying individual SMY inputs by average 
support per SMY ($27,400 in FY 1967). 

Today project numbers as a program measurement device have 
decreasing meaning. Granting agencies and foundations are moving 

°Mary Beth Minden, “Programs at the State Stations,” Proceedings: National 
Seminar and Workshop for Home Economics Research Administrators. Cooperative 
State Research Service* U. S. Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. Lincoln, Nebraska. 1967. pp. 38-43. 

7 Scientist-man-year represents the time of one scientist working one year on a full- 
time basis. Defined for university faculty as an individual at tire assistant professor 
level or above. 
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Table 4. — Research Effort in Scientist-Man-Years Distributed by Goals and 
Research Problem Areas Delineated in This Study 



Goals Research Problem Areas Scientist-Man-Years 



Goal 1 


1. Social-Emotional Development 


3.0° 




Improve the Conditions 


2. Cognitive Development 


2.0 




Contributing to Man's 


3. Family Structure and Function 


2.0 




Psychological and 


4. Roles and Role Behavior 


2.0 




Social Development 


5. Husband-Wife Relationships 


0.0 






6. Parent-Child Relationships 


2.0 






7. Family Planning 


0.0 






8. Social and Technological Change 


3.0 


14.0 


Goal II 


1. Nutrient Requirements and Metabolism 


46.4 




Improve the Conditions 


2. Nutritional Status 


10.0 




Contributing to Man's 


3. Food Quality, Composition and Safety 


48.2 




Physiological Health 


4. Food Patterns 


7.6 




and Development 


5. Health Related Variables 


0.0 






6. Food Service Systems 


3.0 


115.2 


Goal in 


1. Housing and Environs: Human Needs 


5.6 




Improve the Physical 


Cultural Aspects 


0.5 




Components of Man's 


2. Housing and Environs: Psycho-Socio- 






Near Environment 


3. Housing and Environs: Aesthetic Aspects 


0.5 






4. Housing and Environs: Economic Aspects 

5. Textiles and Textile Products: 


0.0 






Properties and Performance 


8.7 






6. Clothing: Human Needs 


1.7 






7. Clothing: Psycho-Socio-Cultural Aspects 


4.0 






8. Clothing: Economic Aspects 


2.0 






9. Clothing: Creation and Design 


1.0 


24.0 


Goal IV 


1. Consumer Service Needs 


2.0 




Improve Consumer 


2. Consumer Choice Making and Behavior 


8.6 




Competence and Family 


3. Consumer and the Marketing System 


1.3 




Resource Use 


4. Values and Behavior 

5. Management and Decision Making 


3.0 






Processes and Situations 


8.5 






6. Resource Development, Allocation and Use 


4.5 






7. Levels of Living 


3.0 


30.9 


Goal V 


I, Community Program Needs 


1.0 




Improve the Quality 


2. Health, Safety and Recreation Programs 


2.0 




and Availability of 


3. Continuing Education Programs 


2.0 




Community Services 


4. Housing Programs 


.5 




Which Enrich 


5. Day Care Programs for Preschool Children 


.9 




Family Life 


6, Family Influence on and Response to 








Public Programs 


1.0 


7.4 




Total 




191.5 



“Figures rounded to nearest .5 

Source: Cooperative State Research Service, USDA Inventory Data for Fiscal Year 1987 
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away from one-man grants and are looking with favor upon broad pro- 
gram “packages.” These are generally multidisciplinary in nature, giving 
breadth and depth to the research, and combining basic and applied 
problem approaches. This stance is also evident in Experiment Station 
allocation of funds. 

The 1967 research effort measured in scientist-man-years has been 
reallocated according to the five goals and 36 research problem areas 
delineated in this study (Table 4). The assignment of scientist-man-years 
to research problem areas was made by judgmental crosswalks between 
contents of the home economics RPA’s and home economics inputs to 
agricultural RPA’s. 

Scientist-man-year inputs to Goal I account for 7 percent of the total 
effort; for Goal II, 60 percent; Goal III, 13 percent; Goal IV, 16 percent; 
and for Goal V, 4 percent. Scientific manpower input to two of the 36 
RPA’s, to Nutrient Requirements and Metabolism and to Food Quality, 
Composition and Safety, total 94.6 SMY’s with the remaining 96.9 SMY’s 
distributed widely among 30 other RPA’s. No SMY input from the 1967 
summary can be related to four RPA’s: Husband- Wife Relationships, 
Family Planning, Health Related Variables, and Housing and Environs: 
Economic Aspects. Four other RPA’s were assigned less than 1 SMY. 

Some questions become apparent as Table 4 is studied. Information 
in this table can provide a basis for deliberation and planning at the 
regional, state and local levels. 

Increasing the contribution of home economics to the national scien- 
tific effort requires a concerted movement to increase scientist-man-year 
input. Inherently, dollar support parallels these increases. At the same 
time, numbers of projects may be expected to decrease. And this is seen 
as a healthy climate for future research direction and effort. 

In the 1966 Agricultural Study, SMY projections were made for each 
of their RPA’s on a five and ten year basis. The AES Regional Directors 
indicated the usefulness of these projections was limited. The projection 
of increases or decreases in SMY input is, in actuality, a method of assign- 
ing priority to RPA’s, a determination which can be more meaningfully 
made at the local institutional level. 

For the first time in its history, home economics has the program 
planning tools afforded by the identification of major research goals and 
delineation of research problem areas. Given these concise goals and 
RPA’s, plus priorities as viewed by research leadership, administrators 
and their faculties now have better bases than ever before for judgments 
regarding program planning and support. 

The mission-oriented research goals which evolved from this study 
afford unlimited opportunities for various disciplines to engage in indi- 
vidual and cooperative research focused on significant societal concerns. 
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The projected goals and research problem areas provide a broader struc- 
ture and base for traditional areas of specialization to view their research 
contributions in relation to other inputs. Both basic and applied ap- 
proaches to research are also implicit in the goals. The setting and need 
for research in the coming decades holds more promise and challenge 
for home economics than has any era of the past 
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Spitze, Hazel Taylor. Utilizing HEIH Members on Research Teams. J ourp\il of 
Home Economics , Vol. 61, No. 5, pp. 366-368. May 1969. 
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A National Program of Research for Rural Development and Family Living. Pre- 
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A National Program of Research for Food and Nutrition. Prepared by a Jo nt 
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tive State Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Vol. 2, No. 4, Fall 1961. 
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State Universities. 1959. [ 
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